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1 Lost. a month dead, and her poor boy served like | “1 aan enn. ane | heen Sone 
this. But there’san end of with this, " the 7, . onan — or oan Rang t wertiae : 

BY M. H.R. and, setting her teeth hard, the girl bent “‘Why, blesa the boy! Don’t look in that ‘Oh, it's not for many months to come,”’ 





in other years, when life was gay 

And 1 was young and knew not care, 
1 took o sem of priceless worth, 

And idly placed it in my hatr. 
1 marked not when the breeses wild, 

That through my locks did rudely play, 
Unloored the Jewel from Ly brow ; 

It fell to earth, and there it lay. 


Time drove the roses from my cheek, 
And dimmed the radiance of mine eye, 
And then I thought me of the gem 
That I ha’ cast 80 reagent 
1 went to seek it where it $ 
And while I searched in vain the place, 
1 saw another maiden 5 
A vision fair of youth and grace. 


And lo! upon her brow of snow, 
lsaw my long-lost treasure shine, 
Far, far less brilliant than of yore; 
And yet 1 knew that it was mine. 
I stretched my band, and eager cried : 
“Give back, restore what is mine own !”’ 
She answering said: “Nay; Once 'twas thine ; 
But now 'tis mine, and mine alone !’’ 


“I tound the gem thou couldst not prize 
igree unheeded in the mire ; 
I cleansed it with my love’s pure tears, 
And now 'tis all my heart’s desire.”’ 
She went her way; and I was left 
To gaze into a cold biank life, 
Uf love and hope alike bereft, 
A cheerless lot of toil and strife. 
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UNDER WILD SKIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BENEATH THE 8BA.”’ 








CHAPTER V. 
HERE was an intercessor at hand, for 
at that moment, flushed and excited, 
the girl threw open the door, caught at 
the falling cane, and succeeded in 
screening the boy. 
‘How dare you interfere?’’ cried Raby, 


turning white with a 
‘Because I can’t to sit and hear you 


beat that boy as you do,” cried the girl— 
‘* you a8 I heard you promise his poor dear 
ae on her dying as you'd be a father 

im. ” > 

“Silence, girll’’ roared Raby. ‘How 
dare you interfere? But I’ll have no more 
of it. You leave this house to morrow.” 

“Which I just won’t; so there,’’ cried the 
girl, passionately, as, giving a stamp with 
her well shaped foot, she threw her arms 
round the boy. 

“My good girl,” said Raby, “I’ve borne 
With your impertinence till you have gone 
‘oo far. You mean well, perhaps, but your 
interference only brings down greater pun- 
isbment on that young rascal’s head. Now 
a the room.’ 
ct won't!” cried the girl, passionately. 

‘She begged me with almost her last words 
\o stop with him, and I’ll never-——”’ 

‘You insolent girll’’ roared Raby, rush- 
ing towards her; but Walter, now fearless 
for his own safety, forced himself between, 
and received a keen cut with the cane with- 
out a cry; and Raby was raising his arm for 
* second blow, when there was a sharp rap 
at the door, 

‘Stand back!’ éried Raby, mindful of 
Sppearances even in his anger; and he 
dragged the boy a few feet from the girl as 
he shouted ‘Come in.” 

A woman ed the door, to give a quick 
look ot ty from one to the other. 

‘Well, what 1s it?”’ said Raby. 

Mr. Barker, sir, says he wants to see 
3 particular,’* said the woman, speaking 

er master, bu 1 to 
the boy = , glancing from the gir: 

I'll come down,” ssid Raby, hastily,and 
the woman left the room. ‘Now look here, 
io ee to your work at once. I save this 
or you, mind,’’and he threw the cane down 
oe the table. ‘As for you, pack your 

He ane 2 me for your wages and go.” 

€ darted a malignant look at the girl, 

d then left the room. 
th Which I just won't; so now then, ’’cried 

© girl, furiously, and loud enough for 


Raby to have heard had he paused onwide 


en how I should like to!” she cried, run- 
2g to the table, sastehing up the cane sad 
it yatthedoor. ‘‘Oaly 





and twisted the cane about in her efforts to 
break it but failing inevery attempt ‘Never 
mind, my boy, he sha’nt have it again.” 

She crossed the room as the boy watched 
her, ‘and threw the cane on the top of the 
bookcase. Then, turning sharply, she 
caught the boy in her armas, kissing, sobbing 
over him, and ending by seating herself on 
the floor and holding his cheek, now show. 
ing a livid weal, nst her bosom. 

“Oh,’’ said the boy, passionately. as the 
tears he had kept back now gushed from his 
eyes—‘‘oh,”’ he sobbed, ‘‘I wish I was dead.’’ 

‘‘Don’t, my darling; it's wicked. But I 
wish somebody else was. Ah, how could 
poor dear =nissis be so foolish as to marry 
such a man? I hate men,’’ said the girl, her 
bright, comely face flushing up till her 
broad, white forehead was pink. ‘‘They’re 
good tor nothing. I never saw one worth 
that,”’ and she snapped her fingers. ‘‘Mr. 
Barker—Mr. Raby—a pretty pair, forsooth. 
Sooner than a min should ever have me, 
I'd—l'd—I d— What say, my darling ?’’ 

‘ Oh,”’ sobbed the boy, ‘‘he said you were 
to ” 

‘I know he did—a demon!”’ cried the 
girl viciously. ‘‘Let him say it, and say it 
again, till his tongue aches, an then I won't.”’ 

*‘But—but he’ll turn you out,’’ sobbed 


the boy 

‘‘Then I'll live on the doorstep, and sleep 
ou the scraper. But that’s all talk,”’ said 
the girl, nodding her head. ‘‘He daren’t 
send me away, I know too much. If he did, 
I'd go straight to the lawyers; and if I did, 
he knows he wouldn't get a penny of the 
interest on your money, my dear. Let him 
turp me out, if he dares.’’ 

‘‘Don't say any more,’’ said the boy, nest- 
ling to her; ‘‘don’t make him cross, or he 
may send you away, and I’d sooner— 
sooner,”” he continued, shuddering, ‘‘that 
he cut me to pieces, as he said he would, 
than send you away.” 

‘My own darling!’’ cried the girl, soften- 
ing down and caressing him, as her own 
tears now flowed fast, ‘‘I won't, then, for 
your sake. On! missis, missis, why didn’t 
you stay to look after him?”’ 

“Talk to me about mamma,”’ cried the 
boy eagerly. 

‘But what about her, my darling; what 
shall I say?’’ 

“Oh,’’ said the boy, eagerly, ‘I’m never 
tired of hearing shout her. I like to hear 
you talk about her long, soft, silky brown 
hair and her gentle, loving eyes.”’ 

“Yes, and her kind, pleasant ways,’’ said 
the girl, with a sob. ‘Ab. my boy, she was 
five hundred times too @ for him; and 
now I ’spose there’s to be agother as soon 
as he can decently do it.”’ 

‘Another what?’’ said the boy, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Another Mrs. Raby, my boy,” said the 
girl, passionately. ‘‘He thinks I don’t know 
what a scamp he is, and how he visited her 
while poor missis was alive, and that he's 
been since; but I know, and I’ve seen the 
letters.’ . 

“But isn’t that very wicked? 

“What, to see the letters?’’ said the girl, 

oring. 
io to go and see os spe lady 

r mamma was alive 
wisWicbed. 1 my boy? Wicked aint nothing 
to it; it’s worse. But that’s men, that is; 
the wretches! On, I hate the lot! 

“And will papa—I mean Mr. Raby— 
marr in?”’ 
“AS on as he can, with any show of de 
cency, my boy. Mark my wo if he don’t. 
It’s his nasty, handsome, careless tace does 
it; and then there'll be snother tyrant for 
my poor boy. And does he think I'll go? 
I won't” _ 

NO ae a’t understand all this,” said the 
boy, wearily. ‘Then Mr. Raby will marry 
some one else?’’ = 

“Yes; s fine young madame, with money. 

The boy sat dreamily looking at the win- 
dow for some time, while his companion 

his hair in s quiet, thoughtful 


“Wh: | what are you thinking sbout?” 
ne cai ot last 





dreamy, far-oft way; you give me the shiv- 
ers.’ 

“I should like to see that ure again,’’ 
said the boy ae 

‘‘What, of your mar! Well, he keeps it 
in that drawer. That's where he keeps it, 
if it isn’t sold.’’ 

She led the way to one of the old-fashion- 
ed, circular-tronted and pulling 
out a drawer, took from it a miniature, 
pay set in gold, and placed it in the boy's 

nd. 


‘That's exactly like what she was when 
I first came to be your nursemaid. Ab, how 
she altered, poor thing! But there, bless us 
and save us, he’s coming. There, boy, gt 
to your books. He's coming with that Mr. 
Barker. Work away, and don’t make him 
cross; it's best not. Make haste and put that 
picture back.’’ 

Saying this, and evidently thinking peace 
would answer her purpose better than open 
war, the girl hurried out of the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PLANS. 


Ts girl was right. The steps she had 





heard were those of her master, Wal. 

ter ran to the secretaire to replace the 

miniature, but the steps and voices 
sounded so near, that he did not attempt his 
mission, but burried to the table, caught up 
the first book that came to hand, and ran to 
his corner in the window seat, where the 
curtain fell betore him, effectually conceal- 
we be: presence trom those who entered 

arker came in first, aod threw himself in 
a chair by the table. 

‘You're too bad, Raby—’pon my soul, 
you're too bad. Here | stopped away in the 
most gentlemanly manner possible, because 
of your troubles,and now you're not ready.’’ 

‘Growl away,’’ said Raby. 

“Growl! It's enough to make any man 
grow]. With that fifty pounds I could have 
done something for independence, instead 
of drudge, drudge, drudge for others. I'm 
sick of it.’’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ said Raby, coolly taking a seat op- 
posite, aiter placing spirits and water bottle 
on the table. ‘‘You said that before. Fill 
your glass and take a cigar.’’ 

“Spirits, cigars! Yes, you can give me 
them.’’ 

“Well, they don’t cost me an 
said Raby. ‘‘I get them on credit.’’ 

‘‘I thought so,’’ said Barker; ‘‘they’re so 
bad. You might have managed that money. 
I thought you were all right now?’ 

‘Worse off than ever,’'said ene 
coolly, after lighting a match throwing 
it down to make a hole in the carpet. 

‘So am I,’’ said Barker, ‘‘and Pm sick of 
being other people’s servant.’’ 

‘‘But you haven't done so bad)y—super. 
cargo of a good vesse) at one or two and 
twenty.” 

‘ Yes; but I meant to be skipper—owner,”’ 
said Barker; ‘‘and I will, too, before I’ve 
done.’’ 

‘I don’t doubt you,”’ said Raby; ‘‘you’re 
cunning and persevering enoagh.”’ 

‘‘Perbapes so,’’ said Barker,smoking hard, 
after draining his glass. ‘‘We were school. 
fellows, Raby, though you are seven years 
older, and you know my temperament. I 
must have wealth and position, wine and 
women. I'l] not drudge through my bit of 
life ” 

‘‘And how will you get —, ‘ 

“Not by g pretty widows, James 
Raby, wb wenie-emie sons, and fortunes 
tied to them, if they live.’’ 

‘Let that rest, please,’’ seid Raby, angrily. 

“As long as you like, my boy. But, I 


say, shall you spliced again.’’ 
7 eo What if I dot” 
! 


‘Some day, —— 
«Oh, nothing. 
‘‘-Bah! You're always thinking about 


money.” 
“Yes. I want my fifty pounds. Has 
I an of 


‘‘Preuy well for that.’’ 

“And you're without s penny,’ ssid Bar. 
ker, laughing, as be raised his to his 
lips. ‘Well, it’s better to be lucky 
than rich—that is, ii you have a handsome 


+ ne 


said Raby. ‘‘Plenty of time yet.” 

‘Time tor you to do a stroke of business 
with me,”’ 

‘What! and lose another fifty? No, 
thanks.” 

‘*How about the old folks—the young la- 
dy’s papa and mamma?”’ 

*‘Don't talk about it now,’’ said Raby. 
**Let’s be decent.’’ 

“Oh, yes, of course,”” laughed Barker, 
‘fon account of an attachment to the dear 
departed. It’s all right, my boy; Hamlet's 
mother set the fashion? She married very 
soon after her husband's death, and he was 


Raby directed a sharp look at bis com- 
panion’s face, but he could read nothing but 
a oe in his face, so he remained 
silent 

‘The old people think you are well off, on 
the strength of this boy's money, I suppose?’ 

‘‘Hang them! yes,’’ said Raby. 

“And if they knew you hadn't a penny— 
were in debt?’ 

‘They'd throw me over,’’ said Raby, 
bitterly. 

‘Of course they would, my dear boy; and 
be Maen pet hy nay too. Ah, —e 

, you ought to have managed that 
affair better, and got that money.’’ 

‘Will you leave that subject alone?’’ 

“‘As you will; but, look here. You want 
money badly yourself. So do I; and I as 
sume that you want 4 pid me.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’said Raby, ‘‘if only for the sake of 
getting rid of you.”’ 

‘Exactly. Well, then, why not take my 
offer, a few hundreds turaing over in 
month to doubie?’’ 

**Did I not tell you in the other room that 
I had no money for speculation?,’ 

**Yes,’’ said Barker, ‘‘you told me so; but 
look here, I really am off now directly to the 
Gold Coast. Get me three, four, or five 
hundred pounds to spend in rum, powder, 
and nick nacks, beads, and so on, aad | 1) 
undertake tw bring you beck double the 
money in gold and ivory and plumes.’ 

‘The same old tale,’’ said Raby, im 
tiently. ‘You know I have no money.’ 

‘And don't want to make it,’’ said Barker. 

*‘Ot course I do,’’ was the response; ‘I’m 
horribly pinched.’’ 

“You believe in me and my specs, I sup- 
pose, Raby?’ 

“Oh, yes; I believe you'll always make 

somehow.”’ 

‘And if you had money, then, you would 
embark it with me?”’ 

**Yes,"’ said Raby, ‘‘of course; but why 
do you ask?’’ 

“You hold that boy’s fortune in trust?’’ 

‘ | - 

‘‘And if he died before coming of age it 
would be yours?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Raby, impatiently; ‘‘but why 
bring that up to make me mad?”’ 

‘Use some of the money,”’ said Barker, 
in a whisper. 

“Why, man, it would be stealing,’’ said 
Raby, aghast. 

‘‘Nonsense, man; borrowing to pay back 

in.’’ 

‘And suppose I lost it?’’ said Raby. 

‘‘Buppose he died before he was twenty- 
one?’ said Barker, with an insidious smile. 

“Pish! nonsense!"’ exclaimed Raby, ex- 
citedly, while the other was like ice. 

‘‘No nonsense, man,”’ he said, ‘ Use the 
money and speculate with jt, and pay it back 
with interest if you like. With fifteen hun. 
dred pounds we could make thousands and 
tens of thousands.”’ 

‘“‘Barker,’’ cried Raby, ‘‘if I listened to 
you for long you would get me in a gaol.” 

‘Don’t be a cur, man,’’ said Barker, in « 
low, eager voice. ‘‘I tell you tens of thous- 
anda. © go to unirequented parts, where 
the blacks are like chiidren; and theres a 
huge fortune to be made—thousands upon 
thousands, I tell you. Trash turns w gold 
and ivory; cotton cloth w ostrich plumes.” 

As he leaned forward, pouring in his 
words to no unwilling ears, Walier Way- 
land, excited by the description, drew the 





curtain aside and sat listening. 
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said Raby, impatient is a 
“Nonsense!” Barker. ‘Nonsense 
to be wealthy; to make sure of your pretty 
wife; to be to buy any position you like? 
I tell he'n e very gold inine 1 go to, and 
b ‘es any amount of money to be 

‘1 have nome to speculate with,’ said 


a a 
‘Bat you have—in charge,’’ said Barker. 

‘And if I take it, I am a thief.’’ 

‘Don't call things by stupid names. Why 
if it were only to do the good, you might 
use it—use it for bis benefit. 
science is so very tender, double his little 
fortune when you've made your own.”’ 

‘‘Yes,I might do that,’’ said Raby,eagerly. 

‘To be sure you might,”’ Barker, 
hardly suppressing a sneer. 

“But,”’ said Raby, glancing towards the 
door, ‘if I did use a jon of this money, 
and we lost it, what then?’ 

‘A hundred things." said Barker, eagerly, 
for be felt that his fish was biting. ‘‘We 
might make the money by a fresh spec. Or 
the boy might die, eh? He might go off to 
sea with me, and be washed off the deck in 
a storm—by accident, of course, or the sharks 
might eat him when he was bathing—by 

dent, of course; and——"’ 

The men started from their chairs, for at 
that moment there was a sharp, sbrill cry of 
horror, and, with his hands to his ears, the 
object of much of their conversation and 
plotting stood trembling in the middle of the 
room. 





CHAPTER VIL 
Lost. 
OR a few moments Raby stood as if 
petrified ; Barker, on the contrary, 
shrugged his shoulders, langhed, sat 
down, mixed himself a stiff glass of 
whiskey and water, and lit a fresh cigar. 

‘*You scoundrel!"’ exclaimed Raby, seiz- 
ing the boy by the collar, and trembling 
with excitement and passion, ‘‘you’ve been 
listening, What have you heard? Tell me 
this instant.’’ 

“I could not help hearing, sir,’’ said the 
boy, piteously. ‘‘I wassitting there reading, 
and you began to talk of foreign parts 
and——"’ 

“You prying dog!" cried Raby, forcing 
the boy upon his knees. 

‘Come, come, come "’ said Barker, getting 
up and laying his hand upon his friend's 
arm. ‘Gently, Raby, gently. You frighten 
the poor boy. There.there, get up, my man. 
Your father don’t mean anything, only you 
frightened him, coming out like a ghost.”’ 

‘‘He's not my father,’’ cried the boy, 
passionately. 

‘No, no, of course not; I forgot,’’ said 
Barker, smiling. ‘Reading, were yout 
There, there, let's see what you were read 
ing;’’ and as he spoke he patted the boy on 
the head, and took the ok he had dropped 
from the floor, while Raby drew angrily 
aside, scowling, like the weak, vain despot 
he was,and ready to yield at any moment to 
a stronger mind. 


“OCaptain Ma t, eh?’ said Barker 
smiling. ‘‘Ab! all about the sea. You like 
reading about the sea?’’ 


**Yes,’’ said Walter, shrinking from him, 
"I do.”’ 

‘He's always wasting his time over such 
booka,’’ said Raby angrily. 

**Yes, yea, boys will do it, I know,”’ said 
Barker, smoothly. ‘‘But there, you let me 
talk to him for a few moments.”’ 

**No; I'll have no nonsense,’’ said Raby, 
sharply. ‘That's all over; what you said 
was impossible.’’ 

‘Who said it was not?’'said Barker, quietly. 
‘You go away, and let me talk to the boy, 
I tell you. Here, light a fresh cigar.’’ 

Raby hesitated a moment or two, and 
made as if to speak, but Barker looked at 
him so steadily and with such perfect sang 
Sroid, that he gave his foot an impatient 
stamp, and walked to the bay window to 
stand looking out 

Just at the same moment the girl opened 
the door, and was coming in, but seeing that 
the room was still occupied, she drew back 
unseen, and was going away, but she was 
restrained by Barker's words, and stopped 
with the door ajar listening. 

‘You like the sea, then, my man?” said 
Barker, kindly; but the boy shrank away all 
the same. 

**You like to read about the sea?’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Walter, holding oft. 

*‘What devil's game is this?’’ said the gurl, 
outside the door. 

“Abl’’ said Barker, ‘‘it's a fine life. my 
man. You heard me talking to him about 
gold and —— and feathers?’ 

“Yes,” Walter, still bonging beak. 
and looking at him poe nrg **T heard.” 

‘‘Don‘t be afraid, my man. I’m not cross 
with you. Ah! it’s a wonderful tife—the 


any it is,’’"said the gir! to her- 





THE SATUR DAY 


bat we two would get on capitally together. 
Come to sea with me, and I'll show you all 
the wonders of the world. I'll take you 
and * 

As he he had taken the boy’s arm 
and drawn him between his knees; but as he 
said these latter words, the boy’s eyes dila 
ted and he led to es 

*‘No, no, no, speak og passion 
ately. ‘I heard what you You'd 
drown me, or throw me to the sharks, or let 
me be washed away. You both want me 

“T cannot stand this, Barker,”’ said Raby, 
turning from the window to seize the boy by 
the collar, at the same time raising his hand 
to strike him. ‘The boy's unbearable.”’ 

Walter shrieked out as he saw the savage 
blow impending, and as he did so the girl 
was hurrying in; but she stopped short on 
seeing Barker arrest his companion's hand, 
and retired directly after unseen. 

“No, no "’ said Barker, oY ‘‘don t 
hithim The pocr boy heard al) we said ; 
and he thinks we meant it.’’ 

“You do mean it—you do,’ cried the boy, 





defiant! ‘You want the money.”’ 

rl Lose every bone » 

‘‘No, no, no,’’ cried Barker, in arrest- 
ing the arm that Raby had rai to strike 


‘You are so impetuous. That's not the way 
to deal with a boy. Let me speak.” 

‘They want his money, do they?’’ said 
the gir) to herself. 

**You foolish boy,’’ began Barker; but 
the boy interrupted him, speaking quickly, 
and with impetuous earnestness to Raby, 
whose arm he caught. 

‘‘Mr. Raby, sir, please sir, take all the 
money, and let me go away—go away some. 
where—never, never to come back any 
more.”’ 

‘‘And he shall, too,’’ muttered the girl ; 
‘bless him. I can't let him stay here.’’ 

“Another word,’’ cried Raby, furiously, 
‘and I'll cut you to pieces! You dog!'’ he 
said, striaing the boy, and then flinging him 
heavily down, Barker not attempting now 
to interfere. ‘‘Here, come in the next 
room,’’ he said to the supercargo, ‘‘or I shal! 
do the dog a mischief.’’ 

He turned to the door, leading the way ; 
and the listener had hardly time to glide 
away before his hand was upon the lock, 
and he had thrown the portal open. 

But Barker hung back for a moment to 
make a signal to the boy. It was in vain, 
though, for the little fellow shrank away 
from him with distrust written so plainly in 
his frank young features that Barker strode 
from the room with an oath. 

The door was no sooner closed behind the 
two boon companions than Walter rose 
slowly from the floor where he had been 
flung, and stood looking fearfully around. 

“Oh, what have I done?’’ said the boy, 
piteously. ‘‘What shall I do? He'll send 
her away,’’ he said, dashing the tears trom 
his eyes and trying hard to suppress his 
sobs; ‘‘and then—then they’l! kill me.’’ 

He stood wringing his hands childishly 
for afew moments, and then, making an 
effort to be manly, he stood thinking. 

‘I'm a big boy now,’’ he said, ‘‘only I'm 
such a coward. I wonder whether boys of 
eleven do cry when they’re beaten. I won’t 
any more, if I could only get away—far 
away to some beautiful country, all sunshine 
and golden sands "’ 

He stopped again, thinking; and then ran 
to the door, which he opened gently, and 
Barker's voice was heard plainly saying, 
‘**You leave him to me; I']] soon settle him. ’’ 

‘I’m more afraid of him,’’ said the boy, 
closing the door with a shudder, ‘‘than I am 
ot Mr. Raby. Oh! if I could put get away, 
like other boys bave before now.”’ 

Then, unable to control his curiosity, he 
ran to the door once more and listened, to 
hear Raby's voice this time. 

‘‘What would you do out there?’’ said 


- - 

‘I could not get out that way. I wonder 

whether she could hear me,’’ said the doy ; 

and then, in a loud whisper, he called, ‘‘Hist, 

Ah, she cannot hear me; what shal! 
or” 

He stood looking pitifully around for a 
few moments, and then ran to the window 

‘‘How quickly the tide runs,’’ he said, 
looking down at the flowing water. ‘‘There's 
aship. If I were on board, it would take 
me far away, perhaps to some happy land 
where I could write to her to come to me 
I wonder whether I could swim so far? I 
think a Oh, he’s coming back "’ 

He da away from the window as he 
heard Raby’s step outside; and he was in 
the act of picking up his slate when his step 
father entered and caught him roughly by 
the collar. 

, ‘Idling and dreaming still; you will have 
agg 

‘Oh, don’t; pray don’t sir,’’ cried the 
boy, with a shriek of dread. 

‘There, get to work,’’ cried Raby, 
savagely; and the boy crouched at the table 
over his slate, as his step-father picked up 
the cigar case and left the room. 

‘“‘There,’’ sobbed the boy, ‘1 cned out 

like that when he shook me, and I did 
try not to. I’m such a coward; he frightens 
as throwing: ewey his siete be wont once 
as away went once 
more to the window. ‘I must go. I'll try 
and swim away.”’ 





He leaned out of the open window, look- 
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ing down upon the clear, sparkling water, 
sleet cix. feet below. Then he climbed 
down from the sill,and ran back to the door 
to call once more in a whisper. Me 
“Hist! hist! Oh, she can’t hear me!’’ he 
exclaimed. “I sbould like to tell her I was 
g, and that I'd write to her to come 
hy they are talking about mel’’ he ex- 
claimed, excitedly. ‘They are 
back.’’ 


He stood listening fora few moments. — 
“Mr Barker,to take me away with him! 
he cried, in agony. ‘Oh, no, no! Hed 
throw me over to the sharks. Oh, what 

shall I do?’ 

The boy was half wild with horror, and 
running to the window he stood on the sill 
ready to leap down into the water, but only 
to climb back, shuddering. 

As he climbed back though, the voices of 
Raby and Barker. evidently approaching, 
seemed to galvanize him intoaction. He 
— of jacket and vest, and tied them 
hastily in his pocket handkerchief; then he 
mounted the locker once more, where he 
went down on his knees, joining his hands 
in prayer, and remained with bent head for 
a few moments 

As he knelt there the voices sounded very 
near, rt - their owners had evidently 
paused in the passage. 

The boy started to his feet listening, his 
eyes and nostrils dilated, and every pulse 
palpitating with excitement. 

‘‘He’s coming to fetch me—to take me 
away, dear. I 1] send to you soon,’’ he 
whispered, eagerly. Then, with childlike 
faith and trust, he climbed and stood right 
out on the window sill, saying softly, ‘‘Pray, 
God, help me to swim so far,’’ joined his 
hands, and plunged in. 

As ‘the water circled and glistened over 
the boy's head, and lapped loudly against 
the weed-hung piles, Raby turned the handle 
of the door, and the two men entered slowly, 
smoking. 

‘Speak kindly to him. old fellow,’’ said 
Barker, with his hand upon his companion’s 
shoulder. ‘Tell that was all nonsense, and 
he'll go with me ”’ 

‘Look here, Walter,’’ said Raby, thickly. 
‘I want a few words with you—eh? The 
boy’s not here.’’ 

‘Gone to his own room, perhaps. Well, 
go and fetch him. And I gay, be a little 
smooth with him. You frighten the boy to 
death ”’ 

As he spoke, Barker knocked the ashes 
from his cigar, walked to the cracked mir 
ror and arranged his hair complacently 
before slowly crossing to the window. 

‘*‘Well, why don't you fetch him down ?’’ 
said Barker, turning as he reached the win 
dow and looking hard at Raby, who stood 
biting his nails. ‘ Haven't burked the boy, 
have you?’”’ 

‘ Pish !"’ ejaculated Raby, impatiently. 
‘Tl fetch him down.”’ 

He went to the farther door, which led by 
a flight of stairs to the little study, where 
Walter had been so often made a prisoner, 
when an exclamation from Barker checked 
him and made him turn sharply round. 

“Good heavens !'’ muttered Barker, ‘‘did 
hefcome for this?’’ Then aloud, ‘Very clever, 
Mr. James Raby. When you came to fetch 
the ry - 

*‘What do you mean?” cried Raby, trem. 
bling like a leaf. 

“This way, this way,’’ cried Barker, 
paying no heed te Raby; but shouting trom 
~e window. ‘This way; you'll never do 

. 7 

‘‘What—for God's take, what is it?’ cried 
Raby, hoarsely, as he stood half paralyzed 
in the middle of the room. 

“Well acted!’’ cried Barker, facing round 
for a moment. ‘Swimming there for his 
life, most pluckily.’’ 

‘Good God!'’ groaned Raby, covering his 
tace with his hands 

‘He swims well,’’ cried Barker,excitedly, 
as he Jeaned {fom the window, dropping his 
cigar, which fell with a sharp hiss in the 
water. ‘Brave boy, bravo. It’s too much 
for him."’ 

“Goon,man; goon,’’ cried Raby, boarsely, 
as he stood there with bent head, and his 
hands sti)] to his eyes. 

‘Toere isn't a boat for half a mile,”’ said 
Barker, in a hoarse whisper; ‘‘and he's a 
good two hundred yards trom the shore. 
Hang it! I can't stand and see him drown.’’ 

As he spoke he tore oft coat and vest, 
necktie and braces, and tried to get rid of his 
boots. 

‘ Yes, save him, Barker, save ”” cried 
Raby, hoarsely. ‘‘Call—call for help.” 

“It’s too late,’’ said Barker, with a catch. 
ing of the breath. ‘‘He must go down before 
I could get half way there. No help can 
reach him now. He fights well, though; be’s 
trying to float; now he’s down; the water's 
over him; no, there’s a hand; down once 
— he’s sinking, ~ +4 ~ hurrah! 

p once more. Brave , bra 
fi — —_ P Ah!”’ eee: 
er shuddered as he stood with 
closed for a moment, and the big 
sweat upon his face; and as he stood,a faint, 
aes shriek was heard to float off the 


As that cry reached py | literally 
t Barker 


Lae pated to the window and 
by the arm. 


“This is too horrible,”’ he said. 


tor God's sake, help!”’ “Help ! 








“It’s too late, Raby, too late; but you'ys 


drowned. 

‘Yes, drowned! drowned!” cried the girl, 
furiously; ‘‘as I might have known he'd be, 
and you two are mu e 





An Uxmtucky REemeEnt —The recent 
fite of the Twenty-fourth Regiment of the 
British line is peculiarly melancholy. The 
regiment is nearly 200 years old, havin 
been originally embod by William 
Orange in 1691, for service in the Flemish 
war and the Netherlands. Its records show 
a tour of service un by any other 
regiment in the British army for variety and 
hard knocks, and it has always been un. 
lucky. Its first experience was a disaster, 
being almost annihilated at the battle of 
Steenkirke when it was hardly two 
old. Subsequently it suffered out of all pro- 

rtion to its comrades at Blenheim, Rami. 
ies and Malplaquet,and was finally releved 
and sent home in the latter 
Anne’s war, in pos- 
sibility ot keeping its ranks recruited. Forty 
years afterwards it had an almost similar 
experience on the same ground in the war 
of the succession; and still later, in the 
eighteenth century, it suffered immense 
losses, and was at last captured bodily in the 
American Revolution g to Eng- 
land, it enjoyed only a few years of rest 
when it was sent to E participated 
in Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s tions, where 
its bad luck did not desert it. Thence the 
regiment went to the Peninsula, where it 
campaigned five years, suffering, as usual, 
beyond all proportion. It was foremost at 
the storming of Cuidad Rodrigo and &. 
Sebastian; in the defiles of the Pyrenees; in 
the forcing of the peaee of the Bidassoa 
and the Nile, and in the battles ot Nivelle, 
Orthes and Toulouse. It escaped Waterloo 
only by coming to America, after the first 
abdication of Napoleon, and participatin, 
in the ill starred operations which term 
the war of 1812 in humiliation to the arms 
of England. Then it was sent to India, 
whose i had a hard round of service under 
Combermere, Hardinge and Npier, suffer- 
ing, as usual, excessively in the first Sikh 
war. It was no novice at the Cape either, 
for it had already borne the brunt of two 
Kaffir wars, and had done as much to e¢ 
tablish British rule in that quarter as any 
other regiment that ever served there. In 
short, England has had only one great war 
in nearly 200 years in which the old Twenty- 
fourth bas not borne a hand. That one was 
the Crimean vet which ae qomget —_ 
on account of the sym y at the Ho 
Guards for its unlucky traditions, and, 
though it was on the roster for foreign se 
vice when the Crimean expedition was made 
up, another regiment was detaile to take 
its place. and it was sent to one of the col- 
onies. Finally, after nearly 200 years of 
slaughter in nearly every clime. snd io 
battles against enemy of Enogland, 
civilized or barbarous. the Twenty fvarth 
ae annihilated by savages in South 


Madame Heilberg is the widow of the 
eminent author whose name she bears. 
Before becoming acquainted with her future 
husband, she was engaged to a man quite 
unfitted for her, who, amongst other gifts, 

a rare “> — - 
day in early spring, the lady an Lgen- 
erous swain were driving, in a hired coacb, 
along an avenue in the park, near Copen- 

The gentleman, in a fit of unusual 
ill humor, drove on ond on witness 0 wor. 
The actress, out of patience, 
silence at last. Opening both doors of the 
coach, she said: ‘‘M , the best plan 








The remarks of little brothers are often 
embarrassing to grown sisters A certain 
young lady was entertaining s male admirt?, 
when her nine-year old brother entered 
annoyed the visitor by cracking 
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Like faded leaves my dead hopes lie, 
Witnered and strown, 

and witb the birds thy dreams of bliss 
Far off have fown— 

Fiown far away, bp I seem to hear 

Their wings, as if still they hovered near, 

With music soft and low, to cheer 
My \onely way. 


Int esweet spring like budding leaves 
Fragrant and green, 
My hopes sprang forth, and bathed my life 
In goiden sheen ; 
But now 'tis Autumn, and they lie 
Withered and dead ’neath the smiling sky ; 
and sometimes comes bh tnat 
Were dead as they. 


Friends strive to cheer, and say that Spring 
will coms oa : 
Alas! a hund Springs for me 
Would bein vain! 
My love will ne’er come with the flow’rs, 
return with cooling show’rs, 


Nor 
Nor Pirde recall the golden hours 
Past and gone. 


Caught in his Own Trap. 


BY C M. 








just as the June sunshine was drop- 

ping down the west in a flood of golden 

glory, and the air was fragrant with 
the perfume of new mown hay, aad dewy 
with approaching twilight. 

‘Well, this is rather purer than city air!’’ 
sighed Lennox, drawing a deep breath of 
delight, as he hastened up the green lane to 
the wide, old fashioned house, carry 
ing his valise in his hand. ‘I wonder it 
ee got my note and is looking for met 

allo!" 

This last exclamation was drawn from 
Mr. Ray 8 lips by a big, ripe cherry, which, 
descending from above somewhere, came 
into sudden contact with his nose. He 
looked up, and there pose like a great 
bird upon the bough of a huge cherry tree, 
and looking down at him with dancing eyes 
and brilliant cheeks, was a young ari 
pretty and wilfal enough to set a man craay. 

‘How do, Lennox? Come up and have 
some cherries!"’ was her mischevious greet- 
me saucy dimples playing about her 

son lips. 

“Nannie! Is it possible?’ exclaimed Len- 
nox, sternly. 

‘‘What! that the cherries are ripe? Yea, 
and splendid, too. Have some?’’ returned 
the nymph, coolly, holding out a great ruby 
cluster. 

‘Nannie, will you come down from there?”’ 
said Mr. Ray, not seeming to notice the 
cherries. 

‘Yes, to be sure, now you’ve come, and 
I have had all the cherries I wanted ”’ 

And while Mr. Ray looked on in stern 
disapproval, the young witch —- herself 
lightly down from her perch, and lit on the 
grass at his feet. 

“Now don’t look so serious, Lennox, 
dear!’’ she said, s!ipping her little hands into 
his with a coaxing motion. “I know its 
tom boyish to climb the cherry tree, but then 
it’s snch fun.”’ 

‘Nannie, you should have been a boy,” 
said Lennox 

“I wish Thad! Then I wouldn't have 
everybody scolding me if I happened to 
move. No, I don’t, either, for then you 
wouldn’t have fallen in love with me. 
What made you, any way, dear?’ with a 
fond glance and a caressing movement 

‘Because you are a sweet darling! ’’ ans- 
wered Mr. Ray, melted, in spite of himself. 
“Bat I do wish, Nannie, you would leave 
= oon hoydenish ways and be more dig- 


“Like Miss Isham?”’ asked Nannie. 

‘Miss Isham isa very superior woman, 
and it would not hurt you to copy her in 
some respects,’’ said Lennox, coldly. 

They went into the parlor, and Mr. Ray 
look a seat in a great arm chair, while Nan- 
nie flung m the window and dropped 
— on ~ ees beside it, letting ae 

y cur in a t shower on the 
window.sill. - 

‘‘Now don’t do that!’ exclaimed Mr Ray, 

wing a chair near his own. ‘‘Come 
here, and sit down like a rational being.”’ 

Nannie gave a rueful glance at the stift 
backed chair, but giving her curls & toss 

ckward, obediently went and sat down. 

I wish you weal put up those fiyaway 
Curls and dress hair as other young 
nites do,’ said Mr. Ray. ‘‘And see here, 
mar I want to have a talk with you 

ou know I love you; but in truth, my 


[nt RAY sprang from the train 


Nannie reddened, and her scarlet lip curl 
ed a little; but she said nothing. 
A fe circles will 


a 
have 





THE SATURDAY 


Se 


“Oh, Lennox, @on’t make me!’ sobbed 
Nannie, hiding her face on his shoulder, as 
® vision of his stylish and haughty sister 
rose before ts ’ y 

feher. “I don’t want to be pol. 
— stay here in the country, 
tees every 7 ay 4 bonnet, and climb cherry 

“Nannie! I am surprised a displa 
Of childishness! I must insist ros mae 
igen, musta 

send me a , . 

nox!” eghes ne { way! Don't, Len 

se must!'’ he returh but 

softened 4 little by “7 agitated eae 

‘It is for your good, Nannie, and you must 
— to go. a. your’ 

supper rang at that instant, and, 

anxious to esca: before the rest of the faua 

ily came in and saw her tears, Nannie bas- 

on Spy — let me go, Lennox!” 

n out of the 

an — room, and up stairs to her 

They were at supper before she came 
down again, with smooth curls and no traces 
of tears, but with a bright light in her brown 
eyes, and @ firm look on her pretty face; 
and as she went through the hall out to the 
vine-shaded porch where the tes-table was 
set, she murmured, ‘‘Yes, I'll go! And I'l! 
teach you one lesson, Mr. Lennox Ray. See 
if : don’t ’’ 

t was Lennox Ray’s intention to join his 
sister's party in July, but his law business 
revented him. When Nannie received the 
etter expressing his regrets, she on|y smiled 
-_ — 2 by me “ ; I the better! I shall 
ave time to learn my lesson more thorough. 
ly by ae, Ee. 7 oageal a 

was nearly the middie of September 
before Mr. Ray, heated, dusty Bg , 
entered his room in the hotel where his sis. 
ter’s party was stopping. 

‘Dear little Nannie!’’ he said, as he made 
a careful toilet before going down stairs. 
“I’m dying to see her, and I know she’! be 
glad tosee me. A moment of her sweet 
natura)ness will be quite refreshing after a)! 
these artificial women. They don’t know 
= come, 80 I'}] just go down and surprise 

em.”’ 

As he entered the apartment, amid a flash 
of jewels and rustle of silks and laces, he 
met his sister Laura. 

‘Lennox! you here?’’ she said, giving 
him two white han¢s. 

‘Yes. Where's Nannie?” 

‘She was on the terrace, talking with a 
French count, 8 moment ago. Ah, there 
she is, by the door.”’ 

‘‘Ah!"” said Lennox, dropping Laura’s 
7 meng and making his way towards the 

oor. 

But it was difficult, even when he drew 
near, to see in the stylish, stately lady, 
whose hair was put over a monstrous chig- 
non, and whose lustrous robes swept the 
floor fora yard, his own little Nannie of 
three ony 

Lennox strode up with scarce a glance at 
the bewhiskered dandy to whom she was 
chatting, and held out his hand with an 
eager exclamation: 

‘‘Nannie!”’ 

Sbe made a sweeping curtsey, and jan. 
guidly extended the tips of her fingers; but 
not a muscle moved beyond what accorded 
with wel] bred indifference. 

“Ab! good evening, Mr. Ray.”’ 

“Oh, Nannie! are oe glad to see me?”’ 
said Lennox, feeling his heart chilled within 
him. 

“Oh, to be sure, Mr. Ray—quite glad. 
Allow me to present Count de Beaurepaire. 
Mr. Ray, monsieur.”’ 

Lennox hardly deigned a bow to the 
Frenchman, and offered his arm to Nannie. 

“You will walk with me a little while?” 

‘Thanks; but the music is beginning, and 





\ I promised to dance with Mr. Bisir.’’ 


‘But afterwards?’’ said Lennox, the chill 
growing colder. 

‘Thanks again; but I am engaged to Cap 
tain Thornton.”’ 

‘‘When, then?’’ demanded Lennox, with 
a jealous pang. 

‘Ah, really, my card is so full I hardly 
know. I will try to spare you a waltz 
somewhere,’’—with an ind: fierent glance. 

Lennox bent down, and spoke, with bit 
ter reproach in his tone, ‘Good heavens, 
Nannie! What affectation is this?’ 

She favored him with a well bred stare. 

“Pardon! I do not understand you.”’ 

And taking the arm of her escort, she 
walked away oe _— of an empress. 

pnox sought sister. 

ee how Ss you changed Nannie 
so?’ he demanded. 

“Yes, she is changed—greatly improved. 
Isn’t she perfect?”’ J 
“Perfect? Rather too perfect to suit me! 
growled Lennox, turning oa his hee] with 8 
realizing sense that he was caught in his 


own trap. ji 
‘To-morrow I shall see more of Nannie, 


ht. 
et © morrow, and to morrow, and to- 
morrow it was always the seme, 

“Mannie,” said he, one morning when he 
found hers moment alone, ‘how long is 
this to last?’’ ne 

‘How long is what to last? asked Nan- 


pocently. 

ule, er ieng ave you potas so semen the 
tional creature you 

conventiome you wished me to come here to 
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improve my manners, Mr. Ray; to aire 
the elegance of society," she anid, coldly. 
“But, Naunie—— 
* sheet I have been an apt 
pu se 
"Yes, too apt, by heavens!" cried Len- 
Ox 


“Well, if you ain't pleased with the re- 
sult of your own advice, I am not to blame. 
You must excuse me now, a ; lem 


were about dressing for the evening, Len 
nox walked, unannounced, into ura's 
= parior, — sat alone. 
‘I thought I'd drop in and say 
before you went dow: stairs,"’ he. t 
leave for the city to night. 
Laura elevated her eyebrows a little. 
‘Budden, isn’t it? But since are go- 
ing. I will give you some com - 
ant needn't? I shall only stay in town 
a 08 


“Indeed! Where sre you going?”’ 
“Oh, I don’t know!’ a 


ply. 
Loum gave bin look of cool surprise. 
“At least you will take a uote to George 
for me?’’ -' 
“Yes if you get it ready,”’ said he, un- 


y. 

“Very well; I will write it now.”’ 

Laura went to her own room, and Lennox 
stood eye A ata window. Presently Nan- 
nie, who not spoken one word, came and 
stood near him. 

‘‘Are you really going away?’’ she asked. 

‘Yes, I am,’’ was the short answer. 

‘‘And won't you tell us where?”’ 

‘I don't know myself—neither know nor 
care!'’ he growled. 

She slipped her hand in his arm. with the 
old caressing movement he remembered so 
well, and spoke gently, using his name for 
the first time since he came. 

‘But, Lennox, dear, if you go away off 
somewhere, what shall I do?’’ P 

He turned suddenly, and caught her to 
nt Oh, Nannie, Nannie!” he erled 

‘Oh, Nann annie!"’ he D- 
ately, ‘‘if you would only come st yay 
and love me—if I co recover my lost 
treasure, I would not go anywhere. Oh, 
my lost love, is it too late?’ 

he laid her face down against his shoul- 
der, and asked, ‘‘Lennox. dear, tell me 
which you love best, the Nannie you used 
to know, or the fashionable young lady you 
found here?’ 

“Oh, Nannie, darling!'’ he cried, clasp- 
ing her closer, ‘‘I wouldn't give one pre- 
cious toss of your old brown curls for all 
the fashionable young ladies in the world. 
I wouldn't give one careless ring of your 
merry laugh for all the polished ladies in 
society, I wouldn't, my darling, I 
wouldn't.” 

Nannie laid her arms caressingly around 
his neck, and said, softly, ‘‘Then I think 
you will have to take your old Nannie back 
again, and pet her and love her as you used 
to do; for I am as sick and tired of the fash- 
ionable young lady as you can be, Lennox, 
dear.’’ 

And Lennox, eager nen 4 clasping her to 
him, begged to forgiven, and vowed he 
would not exchange his precious little wild 
rose for all the hot-house flowers in Chris- 
tendom. 

‘Laura!’ Lennox called, tapping on Lau- 
ra's door a little later. 

‘‘Well?t’’ answered Laura. 

“You needn't write your note. I sha’n’t 

to town to-night.”’ 

‘Lennox, I never saw such a fellow to 
take fancies!"’ cried Laura. ‘‘Are you 
crazy?’’ 

‘‘No; I have been, but I am coming to my 
senses now,’’ said Lennox. 

. * + 4 * 


Lennox and Nannie have been sedate 
married people several years; but I never 
beard that Lennox complained in the least 
of his wite’s want of conventionality, or ever 
wished to pursue the acquaintance of the 
tashionable lady whom he met at the water- 
ing place. 


Hrats Concerning Watzern.—No water 
that has *tood in open vessels during the 
night should be te # drinking or cook 
ing. By exposure tothe air it bas lost its 
‘neration,’’ and has absorbed many of the 
dust-germs floating in the spartrent. If 
convenience requires water to be kept in 
vessels for severa! hours before use. it should 
be covered, unless the vescels are sir tight 
Wherever ical, all distributing reser 
voirs should be covered Filtering always 
adds to the parity of water. Drinking water 
should pet bo te en from lakes or rivers on 
a low level. Surface-wa'er, or water in 
lakes, pools, or rivers, which receive the 
surface-wash, should be avoided as much as 
possible. Do not drink much water at s 
time. More than two tumblerfuls should 
not be taken at a meal. Do not drink 
between meals unless to quench thirrt, as 
excess of water weakens the gastric juice 
and overworks the kidneys. Excessive pota 
tions, whether of water or other fluid, relax 
the stomach, impair its secretions, and para 
lyse its movements. By drinking little at 
a time all injury is avoided. 


Death is the sleeping partner of life. 
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— was built. Now nobody remem 
lone] Mazas. but there is a common say- 
ing, ‘‘A man fit for Mazas,’’ which is equiva- 
lent to “One not worth the priceof a rope.’’ 
Doctors i» Asta:—In Beloochistan, 
when the physician gives a dose, he is ex. 
pected to partake of a similar one bimeelf, 
ass guarantee of his good faith; should the 
patient die under his hands, the relatives, 
though by no means to exercise it in all cir- 
cumstances, have the right of putting bim 
to death, unless a special —_ has 
been made freeing him from all responsibili- 
ties as to uences; while he, should 
they decide on immolating bim, has no 
reasonable — for complaint, but is ex. 
pected to submit to his fate like a man. 


Music anp Ports:—It is a curious fact 
that the Scotch poet Burns, who was to 
become one of the most exquisite of song- 
writers, was totally devoid of any musical 
gift. In learning church-music along with 
other rustic lads, he and his brother 
far behind the rest. Robert's voice espe- 
cially was untunable,and bis ear so dull that 
it was with difficulty he could distinguish 
one tune from another. This want of musi- 
cal faculty was also conspicuous in Keble, 
Heber, and Frederick Robertson, the two 
first of whom were poets, and the last of 
whom possessed in an extraordinary degree 
the power of appreciating poetry. 


Progress 1x Sraixn —Spinish farmers 
use precisely the same sort of ploughs as the 
Moors did when Isabella exiled them. Sow- 
ing and reaping machines are not known, 
and the is not threshed, but the oxen 
tread jt out, as they did in the days of Mo. 
ses. It is winnowed by women, who toss it 
into the air to scatter the chaff In many 
parts of Spain wine isthrown away because 
there are no vats to it in, and but few 
purchasers. In Upper Arragon masons wet 
their mortar with wine instead of water, 
because there isa scarcity of the latter. The 
thousand and one conveniencies of domestic 
work used elsewhere are unknown in Spain. 


‘Mapame”’ axp “Ma mM 6giLe.”’— 
French married iady wil) bardly driak wine 
io pablic without mixing it with water; but 
a French girl of good position will never do 
so onany pretence If she did, it might 
seriously interfere with her chances of mar- 

e foreign notion is that ladies 
should affect to dislike wine, and if by 
chance they take it pure at their own tables 
they feel almost bound to apologise to their 
guests, saying that they act ‘by doctors 
ordere;’ in the caseof a young lady. ber 
parents put in an excuse for her, and the 
maiden herse!! feels compelled to sip ber 
claret with pretty shivers, as if it were 
phveic 

Rusetax Bostness-Mex — Chroniciers 
are in dubt as to whether i' is the KR issian 
or the Chinese who is hardest to beat in 
business. The Russian is so incredulous of 
other men's honesty that he mostly keeps 
his own hidden like a precious coin, only to 
be exchanged for « full equivalent. He 
baggies a good deal over his bargains—not 
with screams, like a Greek, nor with disdain. 
ful shrugs likes Turk, but with fawning 
and ve banter. There is no such a 
thing as buying s pile of skins at sight and 
trust at fairs;every skin must be overhauled, 
and, if the slightest flaw be apparent. it 
must be exchanged fora better one. This 
system applied to other goods besides skins 
makes business a little slow, and explains 
the fact that not much money changes 
hands, though there is much fussing in the 
bootha. 
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BY Bs. & 


No sound of peacefu! Sabbath bel! 
Is falling om my ear; 

No call of villagers to church 
is rising through the air ; 

ieee not a of worebtppers 
Hastening witt eager fert. 

To pour their worning oriscns 
Before the mercy seat 


leannot upon tbe scenes. 
apna yeu tel) well | know 


That many a cburch is gatheriog 
In the beauteous vale below 

1 know that many « bappy ecu! 
In us worship trere, 

Bends low before Jehovah's throne 
At the “sweet bour of prayer.” 


And on this lofty mountain's brow, 
1 fain would worship Thee; 

Ob! listen lo my heart's desires, 

» Omnisetent Deity! 

Thy wondrous works! Thy brightest scenes, 
Are spread before we now; 

Full many « leseon I may learn 
On this jotty mountain's brow 


Neo temple vocal with Thy praise, 
No Sabbath chimes are here. 

But the saa chotoe of Nature pours 
One anthem joud and clear. 

The winds which circie round yon ciif 
These scenes on whicb I gaze. 

K’'en the dark epirit of the storm 
Makes music to Thy praise. 


Yair sioping Jawns, and verdant fields, 
And winding streams are seen, 
Like the pure waters of Thy love 
And pastures ever green: 
A giorious rainbow epans the beavens— 
hy lasting pledge of love, 
May that giad bow of promise fir 
Uur bopes and joys above 
_—_— - 


VERA; 


A Guiltless Crime. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CRECIL CAKLISLE,'’ ETC 





CHAPTER XLIX.—(continvukp ) 


O word, noexclamation now. The let 

] ter was crushed in a convulsive clasp; 

the man's tace, his lips were pale with 

the lurid pallor of death; he was para 
lysed with the horror of the vision he saw 
—perfect in very detail, as it is said drown 
ing men see the vision of their lives the past 
illuming the present with the glare of light 
ning dazzling. scorching— Vera, as he first 
beheld her, amid lights and music and the 
perfume of flowers, by his side in the sum 
mer moonlight, under the shadowy woods, 
in such golden moments as make of earth a 
brief-lived glorious paradise; kneeling by 
him in the prison; clasped to bis heart once 
more after the Jong months of dreary exile; 
and now, stand alone before a wondering 
crowd, hurling back on him the rash words 
her own bright jest had called forth—build 
ing up, with the hand he had clasped in such 
deathless love, a wal) of eternal separation. 
Vera Calderon his brother's murderess, to 
hima traitress! Was this the awful secret 
that weighed her down with the burden of 
an intolerable anguish—thi« that had wrung 
from ber strange wild words that had 
troubled and perplexed him, but had never 
made bim doubt her? Did he doubt ber 
now? Did he tor one moment believe that 
letter? Did he, even in the first shock of this 
awful revelation, ask himself the queation 
suggested by the possibility of a truth that 
must hurl down the deity be worshipped 
with a love so unblemished, a faith so pure? 
No! Time had proved false the words— 
‘This dagger will never shed blood,”’ but 
fulfilled those other words, uttered by the 
same lips, «© mysteriously to be linked with 
them —‘'I have given my whole life of love 
into your keeping, and I cannot take it back; 
even your own hand would have no power 
to crush it"’ 

The hour of trial had come, and Vivian 
Devereux's faith was not even staggered 
Though blinded, dizzied, for a moment— 
only for a moment—though thought was 
paralyeed, though the very powers of life 
seemed suspended, his trust in Vera Calde- 
ron could not fail. 

‘Vera, Vera’’—oh. the agony of that 
smothered cry!—‘‘my life, my life—not on 
thy head this guilt! It were easier to believe 
my own hand had done the deed!'’ 

the man's whole face and mien 
changed; and never had features so fitted to 
express the stronger passions of our nature 
been set in more inflexible resolve. He 
flung open the door and summoned Al 
phonse; and A)lphose came hurriedly. for his 
master's voice sounded strange. When he 
entered, he started, with an Ome Se 
Vivian looked as a man might who is 
to look on, bound and helpless, while the 
being he best loves is slain before his eyes. 

‘‘T have time for but few words,’’ he said 
—and how hoarse and altered was the music 
of that erewhile winning voice. ‘‘like sweet 
belle jangied out of timel’’ ‘Try to listen 
to me, Alphonrse. This letter I hold in my 
hand is trom Miss Calderon. She tells me— 
heed me—I am not raving; would to Heaven 
it were but an awful dream!—that it was her 
band took my brother's life. She has given 
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herself up—ber name will be on every lip 


to-night 

The force of the terribie passion that made 
him pause, the fearful import of the words 
be spoke, held the man who heard him si- 
lent and motionless. Devereux went on— 

“Dare not believe her guilty! Whether 
she is suffering for me, or for some other 
whose crime she knows of and must not be- 
tray, I know not now; but, as there iss 
Heaven above, I will know thetruth Bat 
the mask must be thrown «ff Come what 
may now—death or a lifelong imprisonment 
—the world that has heard ber brand her 
name for my sake sha)! know me for Vivian 
Devereux."* 

Tren Alphonse sprang forward and fang 
bimeelf at bis master s feet 

‘Monsieur, pause—think—bear me one 
second! It would not save her—they may 
not believe ber. Ob, my master, my dear, 
dear master!’ 

Vivian turned and looked down at bis 
faith ful servant 

‘Do yon,’ he ssid, ina low deep tone, 
“who would Isy down your life for me, 
plead with me to purchase pardon at the 
cost of bonort Hush? No more! Or I 
cannot even pardon words that your love for 
me can Aone excuse.’ 

He was gone; and Alphonse, struck to the 
heart. bewildered, in grief beyond all power 
of utterance, staggered to bis feet, and sank 
down by the table with a deep heavy groan, 
burying his face in his hands Vera Calderon 
Dake Devereux's murderess! Vivian pris 
oner once more, this time perhap’ a verdict! 
Jt was more than he could bear. And 
Vivian's last words were of rebuke. Eight 

ears, in prosperity and adversity, A]phonse 
had served the lord ot Rougemont, and had 
never heard from him even a hasty word 
Was rot the reproach, spoken rather in pain 
than anger, a just one? A)phonee felt that 
it was, even if he could not quite fathom the 
refined chivalry of noble blood. Vivian 
Devereux could do no wrong in his servant s 
ey&. 





CHAPTER L 


HAT isthe matter? What is al) this 
crowd tor?’’ Leaning out of a han- 
som cab, Lord Cascelles impatiently 
asked these questions of one among 

the throng that checked his onward pro 
gress. He was driving down Bow B'reet to 
Drury Lane Theatre to take tickets for the 
melodrama that was being played there; and 
& throng that seemed to have its gathering 
point at the police-court spread over the 
whole roadway, and was augmented every 
second by fresh arrivals. ‘‘What is the mat 
ter?’ asked my lord, rot best pleased at 
heing detained by the canaille. watching, 
probably, ‘to see some vulgar burglar or 
wifc-—beater enter or leave the Court 

“Don't quite know,’ responded the man 
addressed. ‘Some one said as now a lady 
was in there’’—pointing ahead—‘‘took up 
fora murder or something There's a car 
riage x—wa'tin’ outside ’’ 


“Ah, ah!’ Lord Cascelles frowned and 
leaned back. Doubtless the ‘ carriage’’ was 
a ‘‘cab,’’ and the “‘lady’’ a heroine of the 


ballet, who bad quarreiled with her man. 
ager. 

But suddenly the bored half-contemptu 
ous look changed to one of startled eager 
interest, and, with a muttered ejaculation, 
Lord Cascelles leaned forward again. Surely 
he knew the faultlessly-appointed brougham 
standing there? Was it Conjecture had 
got no farther when the crowd eurged back, 
there was 4 shouting and confusion, the 
brougham coschman—who had dismounted 
and was holding the horse's head—had 
some ado to hold him from rearing in the 
shafts; & hansum cab dashed round Russel] 
Street at such a pace that, but for the man 
within it seizing the reins and pulling up the 
horse with an abruptness that nearly threw 
the animal on to its haunches, some in the 
now closely-packed crowd must have been 
run down. Asit was, acry of fear arose. 
which was echoed as those in apparently 
immediate peril fell back on the othnere At 
the same moment the man sprang to the 
ground; and Lord Cascelles cried out loud 
ia his amazement— 

‘By Heaven. it’s Saint Leon!’’ 

He himself followed the example of the 
Count, before whom the people yielded as if 
by instinct And in truth he looked as 
though he would brook no hindrance, and 
was well able to forcea passage if need 
were 

‘No room inside, sir,’’ said the police 
man at the door, as Devereux reac it. 

‘There must be,’’ was the answer. ‘J 
am Count Saint Leon Sir Vivian Devereux s 
cousin and trustee. I must, by some means, 
enter this court.”’ 

“Ah, sir, that alters the case! Stay— 
Thompson, take this gentleman in by the 
magistrates’ entrance "’ 

A band was laid on Dovereux's arm, and 
he turned and looked into Cascelles’ white 
wondering face 

‘In Heaven's name,”’ said the young no 
bleman, ‘‘what does this mean? What does 
Miss Calderon do here?"’ 

‘Follow me,’ was all Vivian could say; 
and Lord Cascelles followed in silence. 

The policeman lost no time In anvther 
minute the private door was opened and 








gave Chandos—-Devereux and his companion 
admittance to the court. 





EVENING POST. 


sea of faces, a mufmur, 6 deep bum; 
acu of a fremissement running —_ oe 
electric shock through the crowd—countiess 
eyes al) turned, fora second towards him— 
words whose import he could not grasp—® 
sudden sbarp ‘‘Hush!’’—® deathly pause— 
then single voice, clear measured, solemn. 
He could see her now—Vera Calderon—the 
leader end darling of society—the proud 
daughter of a knightly race—Vivian Deve- 
renx’s betrothed wife—standing where mur- 
derers and felons and thieves stand, a self- 
condemned criminal! for vulgar eyes to gaze 
upon, for coarse tongues to comment on, for 
coarse minds to judge and gloat over in her 
awfu) bumiliation. 

Pale with the grayish pallor of the dying 
was that face of pathetic beauty; and the 
dark eyes, so touching in their depth of an 
guich, yet sought no sympathy, held no 
hope; but they lighted the marble calm of 
the features with a strange and terrible 
light, as one may picture the light alone, of 
one trom whom the spirit has fied, illumi 
pated with life The ronghest—the least 
impressionable spirit there—must be hushed 
into awe at the sight of that woman’s face to- 
day. ° 

The policeman had concluded his formal 
statement of the charge taken. It was in 
the expectant silence that followed that 
Vivian Devereux and Lord Cascelles entered 
the court; and, for a moment, every eye was 
turned trom Vera to the Count Saint Leon. 
Some asked who was it but the bulk of the 
crowd recognised the Count, and a tremor 
of excitement ran among them, and « hum, 
like the vibration of an organ swell. Then, 
fora moment, Vera's expression changed. 
The blood rushed to her brow—her lips 
trembled convulsively—her eyes, straining 
to meet Vivian's, dilated with a sharp pap 
of fear—her hands wereclenched. She h 
expected this; she was prepared for it, or in 
deed self-control had been more difficult, 
less quickly regained; but when she saw 
Vivian Devereux his presence seemed to 
come to her as death ever comes, even when 
looked for, with the full shock of an unex- 
pected blow. Did she then recall how he 
had once stood, accused, but innocent, and 
she among the crowd, had watched the loved 
face that no man could look on and link 
with the thought of bloodshed? 

Now she was before him, a guilty thing. 
Would he believe her? Yet he wesle try to 
save her--he would give himself up. 

‘‘Hush-sh! ’rangtbroughtbhecourt Vera 
started. Silence once m \re--fearfnl, crush- 
ing silence. The murmur of the crowd in 
the street without—the hungry crowd wait- 
ing and watching to see her come out—did 
not disturb this sti!lness, for it belonged to 
another world. The calm came back to her; 
she turned a little, so that. looking straight 
before her, she did not see Vivian Devereux. 
She did not mind the others; she knew there 
was a throng of people, and that they were 
all looking at her and noting every move. 
ment, and breathless to hear what she would 
say; but she was numbed, and did not feel 
shame to tell her story before them—at 
Jeast, she thought she could brave it all, if 
Vivian were not there. 

The magistrate, Sir Thomas Wilton, was 
speaking now. He was an old man with a 
grave benevolent face; and he looked at 
Vera and at the charge-sbeet before him as 
though he doubted the evidence of his 
senses 

‘Is this correct?’’ he said. ‘You, Vera 
Cecil Marie Calderon, are charged, on your 
own confession, with the manslaughter of 
Sir Marmaduke Chandos—Devereux, of 
Chandos Royal, Cornwall, his brother, Vi 
vian Chandos-Devereux, having been ac. 
cused of the crime, and committed by a 
coroner's jury?’’ 

“It is correct.’’ 

Soft and measured, clear as a silver bell. 
fell the voice that had made many a heart 
beast faster 

“Do you then,’’ said the magistrate. ‘‘de 
sire to make & statement to that effect, and 
are you prepared to make such a statement 
On Oath? ’ 

‘I do desire it 1 am prepared.” 

The sacred Book was handed to her. 
Would she hesitate? She took it in her un- 
gloved hands; she kissed, and swore--utter- 
ing the words slowly and distinctly —to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and noth. 
ing but the truth. Might Heaven forgive 
her the perjury, as Vivian Devereux for. 
gave it! 

She clasped her hands together before her, 
and the people held their breath to listen to 
her as she told her story, in her clear, 
sweetly-attuned voice, with its plaintive 
cadence, its cultured intonation, and accent 
of southern tongues. 

“I wish first to state,’’ she said, speak 
without faltering, but resolutely heopiag bee 
face turned so that she could not see Viviar 
Devereux, ‘‘thatI have no motive in mak 
ing this confession of my guilt but the desire 
to relieve my conscience of a burden that I 
can no longer bear—a burden laid on me leas 
by the e for which Vivian Chandos 
Devereux suffered than by my treason to 
him—the wrong done his spotless name by 
my silence. For my sin was not a murder. 
I had not even the intent to take life in the 
moment that | struck the blow. Therefore 
my deepest offence was the concealment of 
” done under terrible excitement—con.- 
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cealment that brought disgrace on an inno. 
es ore 

pa ; was not aw 

a breath. Vivian stood motionless. bene 
was hueless; drops of agony were on his 
brow; his eyes seemed to burn and glow as 
with the fierce lurid fire of a volcano. Surely 

the deadliest bate that man could feel for 

wan mle cee i hemald know win 
nm suller of uns 
torture. 

Vera lifted her hand to her brow, for she 
telt the look she could not, wou'd not see, 
and turned herself yet more from him; 
but there was only a moment's silence before 
she spoke again, asking a question— 

‘It is necessary forme to detai! afresh the 
collateral circumstances connec'ed with Sir 
Marmaduke Devereux's death? They were 
allin evidence at the inquest Still, yf] 
must repeat them, I will not shrink from it.”’ 

“There is no need,”’ said Sir Thomas 
quickly. ‘You were at the time betrothed 
to Mr. Devereux of Rougemont, and Sir 
Marmaduke Devereux, who had himself 
paid vou some attention, rode over to Tem. 
ple Rest with the intention ot you. 
That was on the——of July, 187—. oe far, 
I believe, the evidence given at the inquest 
is undisturbed by what you are now about 
to state?’’ 

Vera bowed her head. 

‘It is, Sir Thomas. Sir Marmaduke 
reached Temple Rest, and asked for me. 
The servant told him I was out. I had gone 
ont a short time before, and entered the 
Quarry Wood. I was simply in an idle 
mood. I had no motive whatever in turn 
ing my steps in any particular direction. | 
had no thought at the time of Sir Marma. 
duke Devereux. I admit that I regarded 
him with deep and strong resentment; but 
it never occured to me even to wish his 
death.’”’ 

Had such a thing been possible in a scene 
so terrible, the listeners might have smiled 
to hear that slender beautiful girl speak as 
though the thoughtof murder could finds 
place in her heart. 

The magistrate interposed. 

‘Pardon me, Miss Calderon, but I must 
ask you if you had any special reason, other 
than a natural feeling of resentment at Sir 
Marmaduke’s conduct to his brother and 
veration at his attentions to yourself, f»r the 
feeling you describe? ' 

‘“T had; but I cannot enter into details 
without involving an innocent person. I 
had just ground for resentment and indigna- 
tion that Sir Marmaduke should come to me 
asa suitor. I cannot say more than this.” 

“That will do,’’ said Sir Thomas. “I need 
not press the point.’’ 

Without couid be heard the sound of a 
great multitude. The crowd was increas. 
ing every moment. Vera seemed unmoved 
by this; but her voice trembled a little as 
she resumed her miserable tale, and her fia- 
sere closed tightly over the rail before her. 

‘‘] had nearly reached the centre of the 
Quarry Wood—a very lonely an4 quiet spot 
--when I heard some one approsching: and, 
almost as I turned round, I saw Sir Marms- 
duke. He was walking fast, and was evi- 
dently, from his face and mien, in a violea' 
passion. He came straight to me. avd burst 
at once into a torrent of invective agaipst 
me and against his brother. He sad be 
had sworn to see me, and would see me; and 
I should hear him, whether I would or no. 
His language and manner roused me 
fierce anger and scorn I anewered him 
with taunts, exciting him to biind fury 
Suddenly, as I tried to pass him, he seized 
me by the waist; and, as he did so, a dageer 
fell from him to the ground—the dagger bis 
brother bad worn at the costume ball at 
Chandos R »yal ”’ 

A shiver—a sort of gasp—ran, like 4 
breeze among forest branches. through the 
throng. Vera put up her hand again wit) 
a hurried, trembling movement, and 20w 
her manner changed a little. She was 
plainly struggling for self-control. 

‘Let me be just to the dead,’’ she said. 
‘His act I know, was only the result of uo 
governable anger; whatever his sins, he was 
still Chandose-Devereux. Ido not believe 
now—I did not believe then—I will not, 








make the deed I did seem less guilty, assert 
that I, even in that moment, had cause to 
he did pot see 


fear him. As to the dagger, , 
that it had fallen; ay -. had obtained it 
and why he had it I cannot tell—it was cer 
tainly with no intent to so much as threaten 
me. I struck the blow that killed him in one 


ild impulse of passion that swept away all 
oali-conmmant I dared him to detain me; 
e was hold'n 


a md ani seid ddenly, se 
my left 8 su ’ 
the dagger, and struck him one quick, strong 
blow!"’ 

A deep murmur—aslmost a groan—rose UP 
—not in condemnation, >ut in horror pity. 


' ay, sympathy, not for the dead man, but the 


living woman—the beautiful hapless creat 
ure who stood up boldly before them all to 


. if by common 
tell this fearful story; and, as + 7; — 


Saint Leon. Bat be saw, felt, heard, mee 


more. 





“4 did not mean to kill him—es per 
is my witness, I did not mean to kill 
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MOUNTAIN MUSINGS. 





BY B. 6. BL. 


No sound of peaceful Sabbath bel 
ls falling on my ear; . 

No call of villagers to church 
Is wy ! through the air ; 

1 see no throng of worshippers 
Hastening with eager fee 

To pour their worning orisons 
Before the mercy seat. 


l cannot gaze upon the scenes, 
And yet, tull well 1 know 

That many a cburch is gathering 
In the beauteous vale below : 

1 know that many a bappy sou: 
In pious worship trere, 

Bends low before Jehovah's throne 
At the “sweet hour of prayer.” 


And on this lofty mountain's brow, 
1 fain would worsbip Thee; 

Oh! listen to my heart's desires, 

» Omnisetent Deity! 

Thy wondrous works! Thy brightest scenes, 
Are spread before me now ; 

Full many & lesson | may learn 
On this lofty mountain's brow. 


Ne temple vocal with Thy praise, 
No Babbath chimes are here, 

But the saa choice of Nature pours 
One anthem ioud and clear. 

The winds which circie round yon cliff, 
These scenes on which I gaze, 

K'en the dark spirit of the storm 
Makes music to Thy praise. 


Fair sloping Jawns, and verdant fields, 
And winding streams are seen, 
Like the pure waters of Thy love 
And tures ever green: 
A glorious rainbow spans the heavens— 
hy lasting pledge of love, 
May that giad bow of promise fix 
Our hopes and joys above. 
A 


VERA; 


A Guiltless Crime. 








KY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CRCIL CARLISLE,’ ETC 





CHAPTER XLIX.—(contTINUED ) 


O word, noexclamation now. The let 
ter was crushed in a convulsive clasp; 
the man's tace, his lips, were pale with 
the lurid pallor of death; he was para 

lysed with the horror of the vision he saw 
—perfect in very detail, as it is said drown. 
ing men see the vision of their lives, the past 
illuming the present with the glare of light 

ning dazzling, scorching—Vera, as he first 
beheld her, amid lights and music and the 
perfume of flowers, by his side in the sum 

mer moonlight, under the shadowy woods, 
in such golden moments as make of earth a 
brief-lived glorious paradise; kneeling by 
him in the prison; clasped to his heart once 
more after the long months of dreary exile; 
and now, stand alone before a wondering 
crowd, hurling back on him the rash words 
her own bright jest had called forth—build 

ing up, with the hand he had claspe‘4 in such 
deathless love, a wall of eternal separation. 
Vera Calderon his brother's murderess, to 
hima traitress!} Was this the awful secret 
that weighed her down with the burden of 
an intolerable anguish—this that had wrung 
from her strange wild words that had 
troubled and perplexed him, but had never 
made bim doubt her? Did he doubt her 
nowt Did he tor one moment believe that 
letter? Did he, even in the first shock of this 
awful revelation, ask himself the queation 
suggested by the possibility of a truth that 
must hurl down the deity he worshipped 
with a love so unblemished, a faith so pure? 
No! Time had proved false the words— 
“This dagger will never shed blood,’’ but 
fulfilled those other words, uttered by the 
same lips, «0 mysteriously to be linked with 
them —‘'I have given my whole life of love 
into your keeping, and I cannot take it back; 
even your own hand would have no power 
to crush it "’ 

The hour of trial had come, and Vivian 
Devereux's faith was not even staggered 
Though blinded, dizzied, for a moment— 
only for a moment—though thought was 
paralyeed, though the very powers of life 
seemed suspended, his trust in Vera Calde- 
ron could not fail. 

‘Vera, Vera’’—oh, the agony of that 
smothered cry!—‘‘my life, my life—not on 
thy head this guilt! It were easier to believe 
my own hand had done the deed!'" 

the man's whole face and mien 
changed; and never had features so fitted to 
express the stronger passions of our nature 
been set in more inflexible resolve. He 
flung open the door and summoned Al 
phonse; and A)phose came hurriedly. for his 
master's voice sounded strange. When he 
entered, he started, with almost a cry, for 
Vivian looked as a man might who is 
to look on, bound and helpless, while the 
being he best loves is slain before his eyes. 

‘‘T have time for but few words,’’ he said 
—and how hoarse and altered was the music 
of that erewhile winning voice, ‘‘like sweet 
belle jangied out of time!'’ ‘Try to listen 
to me, Alphonse. This letter I hold in my 
hand is trom Miss Calderon. She tells me— 
heed me—I am not raving; would to Heaven 
it were but an awful dream !—that it was her 
hand took my brother's life. She has given 





herself up—her name will be on every lip 
to-night.”’ 

The force of the terrible passion that made 
him pause, the fearful import of the words 
he spoke, held the man who heard him si- 
lent and motionless. Devereux went on— 

“Dare not believe her guilty! Whether 
she is suffering for me, or for some other 
whose crime she knows of and must not be- 
tray, I know not now; but, as there isa 
Heaven above, I will know thetruth. Bat 
the mask must be thrown off Come what 
may now—death or a lifelong imprisonment 
_ ie world that has heard her brand her 
name for my sake shal! know me for Vivian 
Devereux.”’ 

Then Alphonse sprang forward and flung 
himeelf at his master's feet. 

‘‘Monsieur, pause—think—hear me one 


second! It would not save her—they may 
not believe her. Oh, my master, my dear, 
dear master!’ 


Vivian turned and looked down at his 
faithful servant 

“Do you,’’ he said, ina low deep tone, 
“who would lay down your life for me, 
plead with me to purchare pardon at the 
cost of honort Hush? No more! Or I 
cannot even pardon words that your love for 
me can Alone excuse.’’ 

He was gone; and Alphonse, struck to the 
heart, bewildered, in grief beyond all power 
of utterance, staggered to his feet, and sank 
down by the table with a deep heavy D, 
burying his face in his hands. Vera Calderon 
Duke Devereux's murderess! Vivian pris 
oner once more, this time perhap’ a verdict! 
Jt was more than he could bear. And 
Vivian's last words were of rebuke. Eight 

ears, in prosperity and adversity, Alphonse 
had served the lord ot Rougemont, and had 
never heard from him even a hasty word. 
Was rot the reproach, spoken rather in pain 
than anger, a just one? Alphonse felt that 
it was, even if he could not quite fathom the 
refined chivalry of noble blood. Vivian 
Devereux could do no wrong in his servant's 
ey&. 





CHAPTER L 


HAT is the matter? What is al! this 
crowd tort’? Leaning out of a han- 
som cab, Lord Cascelles impatiently 
asked these questions of one among 

the throng that checked his onward pro 
gress. He was driving down Bow B'reet to 
Drury Lane Theati2 to take tickets for the 
melodrama that was being played there; and 
a throng that seemed to have its gathering 
point at the police-court spread over the 
whole roadway, and was augmented every 
second by fresh arrivals. ‘‘What is the mat 
ter?’ asked my lord, rot best pleased at 
being detained by the canaille. watching, 
probably, to see some vulgar burglar or 
wife-beater enter or leave the Court 

‘Don't quite know,’’ responded the man 
addressed. ‘Some one said as now a lady 
was in there’’—pointing abead—‘‘took up 
fora murder or something There's a car 
riage x—wa'tin’ outside ”’ 

“Ah, ah!’ Lord Cascelles frowned and 
leaned back. Doubtless the ‘ carriage’’ was 
a ‘‘cab,”’ and the “‘lady’’ a heroine of the 
ballet, who bad quarrelled with her man- 
ager. 

But suddenly the bored half-contemptu 
ous look changed to one of startled eager 
interest, and, with a muttered ejaculation, 
Lord Cascelles leaned forward again. Surely 
he knew the faultlessly-appointed brougham 
standing there? Was it——Conjecture had 
got no farther when the crowd surged back, 
there was a shouting and confusion, the 
brougham coachman—who had dismounted 
and was holding the horse’s head—had 
some ado to hold him from rearing in the 
shafts; a hansom cab dashed round Russel] 
Street at such a pace that, but for the man 
within it seizing the reins and pulling up the 
horse with an abruptness that nearly threw 
the animal on to its haunches, somein the 
now closely-packed crowd must have been 
run down. Asit was, acry of fear arose. 
which was echoed as those in apparently 
immediate peril tell back on the others At 
the same moment the man sprang to the 
ground; and Lord Cascelles cried out loud 
ia his amazement— 

‘By Heaven, it’s Saint Leon!”’ 

He himself followed the example of the 
Count, before whom the people yielded as if 
by instinct And in truth he looked as 
though he would brook no hindrance, and 
was well able to force a passage if need 
were 

‘No room inside, sir,’’ said the police 
man at the door, as Devereux reached it. 

‘There must be,’’ was the answer. ‘‘] 
am Count Saint Leon Sir Vivian Devereux s 
cousin and trustee. I must, by some means 
enter this court.” 

‘Ah, sir, that alters the case! Stay— 
Thompson, take this gentleman in by the 
magistrates’ entrance "’ 

A band was laid on Devereux's arm, and 
he turned and looked into Cascelles’ white 
wondering face 

‘In Heaven's name,’’ said the young no 
bleman, ‘‘what does this mean? What does 
Miss Calderon do here?"’ 

‘Follow me,’’ was all Vivian could say; 
and Lord Cascelles followed in silence. 

The policeman lost no time In anvther 
minute the private door was opened and 
gave Chandos-Devereux and his companion 
admittance to the court. 
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of faces, a murmur, 8 deep bum; 
x. sea of a fremissement running like sn 
electric shock through the crowd—countless 
eyes al] turned, fora second towards him— 
words whose import he could not grasp—® 
sudden sharp ‘‘Hush!’’—® deathly pause— 
then a single voice, clear measured, solemn. 
He could see her now—Vera Calderon—the 
leader and darling of society—the proud 
daughter of a knightly race—Vivian eve. 
renx's betrothed wife—standing where mur- 
derers and felons and thieves stand, & self- 
condemned criminal! for vulgar eyes to gaze 
upon, for coarse tongues to comment on, for 
coarse minds to judge and gloat over in her 
awful bumiliation. 

Pale with the grayish pallor of the dying 
was that face of pathetic beauty; and the 
dark eyes, so touching in their depth of an 
guich, yet sought no sympathy, held no 
hope; but they lighted the marble calm of 
the features with a strange and terrible 
light, as one may picture the light alone, of 
one trom whom the spirit has fled, illumi 
nated with life The ronghest—the least 
impressionable spirit there—must be hushed 
into awe at the sight of that woman’s face to- 
day. ° 

The policeman had concluded his formal 
statement of the charge taken. It was in 
the expectant silence that followed that 
Vivian Devereux and Lord Cascelles entered 
the court; and, for a moment, every eye was 
turned trom Vera to the Count Saint Leon. 
Some asked who was it but the bulk of the 
crowd recognised the Count, and a tremor 
of excitement ran among them, and « hum, 
like the vibration of an organ swell. Then, 
fora moment, Vera's expression changed. 
The blood rushed to her brow—her lips 
trembled convulsively—her eyes, straining 
to meet Vivian's, dilated with a sharp pap 
of fear—her hands wereclenched. She h 
expected this; she was prepared for it, or in 
deed self-control had been more difficult, 
less quickly regained; but when she saw 
Vivian Devereux his presence seemed to 
come to her as death ever comes, even when 
looked for, with the full shock of an unex. 
pected blow. Did she then recall how he 
had once stood, accused, but innocent, and 
she among the crowd, had watched the loved 
face that no man could look on and link 
with the thought of bloodshed? 

Now she was before him, a guilty thing. 
Would he believe her? Yet he aes F try to 
save her--he would give himself up. 

‘‘Hush-sh! ’rangthroughthecourt Vera 
started. Silence once m re-—-fearfnl, crush- 
ing silence. The murmur of the crowd in 
the street without—the hungry crowd wait- 
ing and watching to see her come out—did 
not disturb this sti!lness, for it belonged to 
another world. The calm came back to her; 
she turned a little, so that. looking straight 
before her, she did not see Vivian Devereux. 
She did not mind the others; she knew there 
was a throng of people, and that they were 
all looking at her and noting every move- 
ment, and breathless to hear what she would 
say; but she was numbed, and did not feel 
shame to tell her story before them—at 
least, she thought she could brave it all, if 
Vivian were not there. 

The magistrate, Sir Thomas Wilton, was 
speaking now. He was an old man with a 
yrave benevolent face; and he looked at 
Vera and at the charge-sbeet before him as 
though he doubted the evidence of his 
senses 

‘Is this correct?’ he said. ‘You, Vera 
Cecil Marie Calderon, are charged, on your 
own confession, with the manslaughter of 
Sir Marmaduke Chandos—Devereux, of 
Chandos Royal, Cornwall, his brother, Vi 
vian Chandos—Devereux, having been ac- 
cused of the crime, and committed by a 
coroner's jury?’’ 

“It is correct.’’ 

‘ Le and anes. clear as a silver bell. 
ell the voice that had mad 

rahi Bets € many a heart 
“Do you then,”’ said the magistrate. ‘‘de 

sire to make & statement to that effect, and 

are you prepared to make such a statement 

on Oath?’ 

“I do desire it Iam prepared.’”’ 

The sacred Book was handed to her 
Would she hesitate?’ She took it in her un. 
gloved hands; she kissed, and swore--utter. 
ing the words slowly and distinctly—to 
speak the truth, t y 
_— uth, the whole truth, and noth. 
3g - Ramey are Heaven forgive 

e perjury, as Vivi 
pay perjury ian Devereux for. 

She clasped her hands together befo 
and the people held their breath to odin 
her as she told her story, in her clear 
sweetly-attuned voice, with its lai 
cadence, its cultured intonation = ee 
of southern tongues. : . 


“I wish first to state,”’ she said 

without faltering, but resolutely iealiee Eat 
face turned so that she could not see Vivian 
Devereux “that Ihave no motive in mak 
ing this confession of my guilt but the desire 
to relieve my conscience of a burden that I 
can no longer bear—a burden laid on me less 
by the crime tor which Vivian Chandos 
Devereux suffered than by my treason to 
him—the wrong done his spotless name 
my silence. For my sin was not a murder 
I had not even the intent to take life in the 
moment that | struck the blow. Therefore 
my deepest offence was the concealment of 
a deed done under terrible excitement—con - 
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| coalment that brought disgrace on an inno. 
cent man!”’ 


She paused; there was not a whisper, not 
s breath. Vivian stood motionless; his face 
was hueless; drops of agony were on his 
brow; his eyes seemed to burn and glow as 
with the fierce lurid fire of a volcano. Sure} 
the deadliest bate that man could feel fon 
mon mich, be, cute If Sk coald know what 

mn suller uns 
torture. ble 

Vers lifted her hand to her brow, for she 
telt the look she could not, would not nee, 
and turned herself yet more from him. 
but there was only a moment's silence before 
she spoke again, asking a question— 

“It is necessary forme to detail afresh the 
collateral circumstances connec'ed with Sir 
Marmaduke Devereux's death? They were 
allin evidence at the inquest. Still, if] 
must repeat them, I will not shrink from jt.”’ 

“There is no need,’’ said Sir Thomas 
quickly. ‘You were at the time betrothed 
to Mr. Devereux of Rougemont, and sir 
Marmaduke Devereux, who had himself 
paid vou some attention, rode over to Tem. 
ple Rest with the intention of seeing you. 
That was on the——of July, 187—. ee far 
I believe, the evidence given at the inquest 
is undisturbed by what you are now about 
to state?’’ 

Vera bowed her head. 

“It is, Sir Thomas. Sir Marmaduke 
reached Temple Rest, and asked for me. 
The servant told him I was out. I had gone 
outa short time before, and entered the 
Quarry Wood. I was simply in an idle 
mood. I had no motive whatever in turn 
ing my steps in any particular direction. | 
had no thought at the time of Sir Marma. 
duke Devereux. I admit thatI regarded 
him with deep and strong resentment; but 
it never occured to me even to wish his 
Oened h a thing bee scene 

such a g been ible ina 
so terrible, the listeners might have smiled 
to hear that slender beautiful girl spesk as 
though the thought of murder could find s 
place in her heart. 

The magistrate interposed. 

‘Pardon me, Miss Calderon, but I must 
ask you if you had any special reason, other 
than anatural feeling of resentment at Sir 
Marmaduke’s conduct to his brother and 
vexation at his attentions to yourself, for the 
feeling you describe?’ 

‘TI had; but I cannot enter into details 
without involving an innocent person. I 
had just ground for resentment and indigna. 
tion that Sir Marmaduke should come to me 
asa suitor. I cannot say more than this.’’ 

“That will do,’’ said Sir Thomas. ‘I need 
not press the point.’’ 

Without could be heard the sound of a 
great multitude. The crowd was increas. 
ing every moment. Vera seemed unmoved 
by this; but her voice trembled a little as 
she resumed her miserable tale, and her fin- 
gers closed tightly over the rail before her. 

‘‘] had nearly reached the centre of the 
Quarry Wood—a very lonely an4 quiet spot 
--when I heard some one approsching: and, 
almost as I turned round, I saw Sir Marma- 
duke. He was walking fast, and was evi 
dently, from his face and mien, in 4 violea' 
passion. He came straight to me, and burst 
at once into a torrent of invective against 
me and against his brother. He said be 
had sworn to see me, and would see me; and 
I should hear him, whether I would or no. 
His language and manner rvoused me to 
fierce anger and scorn I answered him 
with taunts, exciting him to blind fury. 
Suddenly, as I tried to pass him, he seized 
me by the waist; and, as he did so, a dageer 
fell from him to the ground—the dagger his 
brother bad worn at the costume ball at 
Chandos R yal ’’ 

A shiver—a sort of gasp—ran, like & 
breeze among forest branches. through the 
throng. Vera put up her hand again with 
a hurried, trembling movement, and now 


her manner changed a little. She was 
plainly struggling for self-control. 
‘Let me be just to the dead,’’ she said. 


‘‘His act I know, was only the result of un 
governable anger; whatever his sins, he was 
still Chandoe-Devereux. Ido not believe 
now—I did not believe then—I wil! not, 
make the deed I did seem less guilty, sssert 
that I, even in that moment, had cause to 
fear him. As to the dagger, he did not see 
that it had fallen; how he had obtained it 
and why he had it I cannot tell—it was cer’ 
tainly with no intent to so much as threaten 
me. I struck the blow that killed him in one 
wild impulse of passion that swept away 8!! 
seli-command. I dared him to detain me, 
he only tightened his grasp—he was holdin 
my left hand. I stooped suddenly, se! 
the dagger, and struck him one quick, strong 
blow!”’ 

A deep murmur—slmost a grosa—rose UP 
—not in condemnation, ut in horror p''y. 
ay, sympathy, ‘not for the dead man, but the 
living woman—the beautiful hapless ~y 
ure who stood up boldly before them al 
tell this fearful story; and, as if by — 
instinct, eye turned to the a 
Saint Leon. But he saw, felt, heard, — 
nothing but that Vera, hislove, ws ra . 
ing her spotless honor—and for whomt ; 
head had drooped a little. She lifted oo 
erect again, and faced the magistrate © 


“4 did not mean to kill him—as Heavee 





is my witness, I did not mean to kill bisa! 
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[ must have been mad—I knew not what I 
did. I had no tho t—I was dizzy, bewil- 
dered. in my terrib a. It I could 
pave flung the dagger from me, as I did in 
my horror, when Duke Devereux fell at my 
feet. I knelt over him—he still breathed. 
| know not what I said; he did not hear me, 
but he murmured quite distinctly, ‘None, 
none—oh, Vivian, Heaven knoweth it— 
pone!’ and then he drew his last breath.’’ 
For a moment Vivian's brains reeled; his 
band closed like @ vice on es’ arm; 
those words sounded in his ears like the 
roar of many waters—seemed to dance 
before his eyes in letters of blood—the words 
his own lips had spoken to his brother, that 
passed them again to living be 


had never 
ing. In the last moment—the dread pore 
between time and eternity—the thoughts of 


the dying man e back to that un- 
happy interview, and knew then—too late 
—that sorrowful, bitter reproach was just. 
But, merciful Heaven, were Vivian's own 
words to prove his faith deceived, his love 
hetrayed—for this was, could be, no perjury? 
Yet still he did not doubt Vera. She knew 
whose hand had given Duke Devereux his 
death-blow, but Vivian felt convinced it 
was nut her own. 

The magistrate was too deeply moved to 
be able to speak for a few moments; when he 
did, his voice faltered. 

“Do you know,”’ he asked, ‘‘to what Sir 
Marmaduke alluded when he spoke? Can 
you torm any idea?’ 

‘Ido not know. It seemed to me that he 
was recalling words not his own.”’ 

Sir Thomas merely bowed. The girl went 
on— 

‘ There is little more now to say. When 
I recovered from the first shock of the deed 
I had done, I thought of the dagger—of the 
evil that might come to Vivian Devereux if 
it were found. I turned to seek it, when I 
heard the bay of his bloodhound, and in a 
moment I heard the anima] rushing through 
the wood. Then I fled. That is all. Vivian 
Devereux was arrested and committed, and 
1 kept silence. Taat, I repeat, was my 

reatest sin. I have nothing more to say. 
lieve no witnesses—only my bare word. I 
alone am guilty.’’ 

Now, a8 she ceased, the crimson flushed 
to her clorless face; now she seemed to feel 
the scorching fire of countless eyes—look 
ing on her, the traitress who had allowed 
an innocent man, and her lover, to suffer 
for her sin—to die in shameful exile, while 
she reigned a queen of society—and for 
more than two years kept silence, only 
speaking when too late to give back to the 
man she had so wronged his last honor. 
Yet 80 potent is the iofluence of personal 
beauty, linked to youth, position, and mis. 
fortune, that the vast majority of those 
present forgot the base treason, and had 
only pity for the traitor. Tears dimmed 
the eyes she thought gazed on herin con. 
tempt; many an audible sob came from men 
little used to weep. But Lord Cascelles 
came of a noble race; this would be to him 
the fall of a deity from its sphere. Vera 
Calderon betray the man to whom she had 
plighted her troth! No, no, it could not be! 
The words broke trom him—he hardly knew 
what he said, as he covered his face with a 
burst of suppressed anguish— 

“It cannot—cannot be true! Saint Leon, 
kuow her go little, yet you cannot be- 
leve it—tell me you do not.”’ 

Well might the answer startle him— 

“It is false—she is a victim, not a sinner! 
But she shall not suffer. "’ 

Cascelles looked up into the dark passion 
ate face, and a strange thrill shot through 
him Did this man Jove Vera Calderon?’’ 

Hush! The magistrate was speakin 
sgain. How awful sounded those forma 
words of routine, committing Vera Cecil 
Marie Calderon for trial for the manslaugh- 
‘er of Marmaduke Geoffrey Devereux, at 
Pengarth, on July—, 187—! 

Sir Thomas added tnat he would accept 
the prisoner’s own recognisances to appear 
to take her tria],and one surety in two thou 
sana pounds. He looked towards Count 
Saint Leon. Lord CasceHes had almost 
*‘poken, but paused; it was Saint Leon's 
Privilege to come forward. Could he hesi 
‘ate? Vera stood motioniess—her breath 
Came in heavy thrébs now; she felt dizzy. 
She only knew they were all waiting for 
Ratael Saint Leon to come forward. She 
ae a deep groan—then a heavy sigh. 
did he bear such resentment tor the wrong 
done his cousin? Shame on him—shame! 

Tnen Lord Cascelles advanced and, in a 
Clear firm voice, proftered bail in the amount 
hamed—in six times the sum, he eaid, if 
needed. He met one look from Vera's clear 
sad eyes—a look of grativede that no words 
could have exp —gratitude that he had 
not shrunk from her, but stood by her in her 
dark hour. 

. ‘‘Bilence!” said the magistrate sternly, as 
th pressible applause arose from the excited 
; rong. And, when he was obeyed, be 
urned to his prisoner. ‘‘Miss Calderon, ’’ he 
said gently, ‘‘you are now at liberty to leave 
this Court.’ 
- She bowed, her lips moved, but there were 
words. She could not speak. The peo- 
; ¢ looked at Saint Leon again. The pris- 
a had come alone. Would he not even 
Ort her to her carriage? Again Lord 


bn scelles paused, and ced in utter won. 


** ment at the noble that, despite all 


self-control, had shown such agon on 
h 
behalf, and showed it still. ‘Gould Sede: 
wey afer ak oe of her humiliation, 
nstinct of honor 
=A neice should be to shield 

- nt aon bent down. 

“Cascelles,”’ he said hoa . 
place—I am not free. ’”’ any “eS 

“Not free? For Heaven's sake, Saint 

; n—for your own sake—for hers——"’ 

For her sake, { take her place.’’ 

He dropped the hand he had laid on the 
young nobleman's arm, and, turnin away, 
pressed forward, the crowd edging back to 
give him passage, till he was close at Vera's 
side. She turned towards him, and with 
one wild appealing look, one terrible effort, 
— to speak, = the parched lips could 

no sound. He gave no heed to her; 
addressed the magistrate. ities 

“May I,’’ he said in a clear, calm tone, 
“‘say a few words?”’ 

“Certainly, M. de Saint Leon.”’ 

“It should have been my part,”’ said the 
Count, acknowledging by a slight and grace. 
ful bow the reply of the magistrate, ‘stand 
surety for Miss Calderon; but, as she has ac 

herself of the crime for which I have 
been committed, I feel bound to throw off 
all disguise. ’’ 

The magistrate rose in his place. 

“M. de Saint Leon, there is some strange 
mistake! You committed! Disguise!’’ He 
paused in blank amazement, gazing at the 

roud steadfast face before him. ‘‘What am 
to understand? You are not——Who, 
then, are you?’’ 

And all heard the answer— 

‘Vivian Rohan Chandos-Devereux.’’ 





CHAPTER LI. 


HE murder of Sir Marmaduke Deve. 

reux! Astounding disclosures at Bow 

Street! Confession of Miss Vera Cal 

deron! Extraordinary declaration of 
identity by the Count Saint Leon! Arrest 
of Sir Vivian Devereux! This day!’’ 

So the news—hawkers cried all through 
the wintry evening—under the flaring gas 
lights, in the dark streets and squares; and 
down in the gloomy cellars where the news 
from the north, south, east, and west whirls 
oft the swift revolving machine; the wheels 
whirred and hummed, and, as fast as hun 
dreds of broad-sheets were flung oft, eager 
newsboys hurried away with them, others 
taking their places, clamoring for fresh sup 
plies. Tne weary pressmen grumbled tiat 
they should have 10 work overtime, and in 
such a ‘‘drive,’’ too, as they never remem 
bered, all because of ‘‘this wonderful affair ’ 
at Bow Street; but the editors, while they 
metaphorically used the whip and excitedly 
discussed the matter with ‘‘subs’’ and any 
one who came in between whiles, declared 
that the sa'e of the paper was unprece 
dented. 

“Can't get them off the machine fast 
enough!”’ cries he of the Beening Standard. 
‘Smith sent just now tor five twousand 
copies. I say, Wilson, do you believe Miss 
Calderon guilty? I'd have given ten vears 
of my life to have been in court. Hallo, 
Robbins!”’ 

In rushes a reporter, breathless. 

“Too late for this edition? Must go in the 
next then. Regular scene at the Ciubs, 
especially the Carlton—Devereux's club. 
Heard from the House yet? ’ ' 

“No. Ab, here's news!”’ Boy runs in 
with bit of ‘‘flimsy.”’ 

“More to follow!’’ he says, and vanishes 
again. = ert 

“Declaration of identity by Sir Vivian 
Devereux at Bow Street Police-court! Scene 
in the House of Commons!” 

And a messenger hastens to the compos- 
ing-room. The telegraph agencies are send. 
ing telegrams to every town in the kingdom; 
and the public, from the Queen at Windsor 
to the street-hawker, are «nce more discus 
sing the Devereux murder and the guilt or 
innocence of Vivian Devereux and Vera 


Calderon. 
* * 
ivian Devereux sat in his prison in New- 
Pig A oft from al! sounds of the outer 
world—a prisoner once more, till twelve good 
mer and true sbould give their verdict, and 
decide whether Vera Calderon's story was 
true or false And Vera ——_ a 
a prisoner ig, her own splendid mansion, 
pn yoo no am but, as she paced to and 
fro, with ceaseless steps that never grew 
weary through all the long hours of that ter 
rible night, she heard the monotonous cr 
in the streets, now far, now nesr, Astoun 
ing declaration at Bow Strect—arrest of 8.r 
Vivian Devereux—excitement at the Clube— 
scene in the House of Commons! —and 80 
on through the programme, over and over 


very edition of the evening ps- 
Ba bento “4 her She read it all—ber 
own confession—Vivian 8 mete 
they received the news in Pall Mall and at 
Westminster Ah, they were glad to know 
he lived! Some had said that he was ane, 
cent, aod others that, being guilty, a - 
given himself up when another lai : 
crime on her own eoul— else why throw 0 : 
a disguise which no one bad suspected 
But, sgain, others said, if Vera Calderon 
were not guilty. why at ~h — 
when al) the world believed Sir ~ 


a. * ca 





reux dead, and by silence she 
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at once his disguise and immunity for ber- 


self? Why doom herself to punishment, and 
the odium of s silence that had done such 
bitter wrong, if not moved—as she had de. 
clared—by intolerable remorse, if anenunes 
to resolve by the knowledge that tu 
was possible—that not only Vivian Deve. 
reux's pame could be cleared, but Vi 
himself restored to his rights, to his 
place in the arena of the w that had con. 
demned him? Could she, too, have borne 
herself so unflinchingly—made her confes. 
sion so firmly—in Vivian Devereux's pres- 
ence, ifshe were not speaking the truth? 
Her disclosure would be reason enough tor 
Chandos—Deverevx to repudiate the shelter 
of a false identity. A man less chivalrous 
than the —— Devereux would willingly 
—though conscious of innocen to 
shield the woman be loved, however gu ty, 
by—if ible—diverting the world’s and 
the law's verdict from her to himself But, 
if a jury declined to believe Vera Calderon's 
contession. that would not necessarily prove 
Chandos—Devereux guilty; he would yet 
have to stand a trial. : 

Meanwhile, one writer said, it must be re- 
membered that further evidence might be 
adduced at Miss Calderon's trial. An im- 
portant issue would be raised with regard to 
the words uttered by Sir Marmaduke Deve 
reux; for, assuming that there was ground 
for throwing doubt on the prisoner's state 
ments, it would tell for or against her ve- 
racity according as proof was or was not 
adduced concerning any previous knowledge 
she might have had as to what was passing 
in the mind of the dying man. Perhaps Sir 
Vivian Devereux could throw light on this 
matter. He would without doubt be sub 
powosed at the trial. But, added this com- 
mentator, if Miss Calderon should be con. 
demned, nojury could nor would ase. 
vere sentence for an offence the evidence of 
which rested entirely on the prisoner's un- 
supported confession, and was, 1n itself,sim- 
ple manslaughter. Moreover, it was absurd 
to deny thatthe youth, beauty, high 
tion, and suffering of the accused would tell 
overwhelmingly in her favor, and procure 
for hera very mild sentence, even if her of- 
fence had merited more severe punishment. 

“In truth,’’ it was added, ‘if this most 
unhappy ladv is guilty of the death of Sir 
Marmaduke Devereux, and the subsequent 
concealment of the deed, by which she so 
wronged an innocent man—her betrothed 
husband—her punishment has already been 
80 great that no language could describe it; 
the disgrace and shame of public confession 
makes mere imprisonmentalmost a welcome 
refuge. To place a woman of such high so 
cia) status and cultnre among the common 
class of offenders would not be stern justice, 
but crue) injustice, for what the common 
criminal does not fee] would be to her unut 
terable torture.”’ 

So commented the papers on the extraor. 
dinary circumstances that had produced 
such unparalleled excitement. On_ the 
whole, the leaning of the writers was to re 
gard the confession as true; but there were 
those who bfted the contrary. Might not 
Miss Calderon have had a private knowledge 
that Sir Vivian’s disguise had been discov 
ered? Had not women before sacrificed 
themselves for those they loved? Of course, 
if this were so, Sir Vivian onght to contess 
the crime--if guilty of it, But was he guilty? 
One writer in an extreme Radical psper 
even hinted at collusion; if Devereux were 
sentenced for the crime, a long term of im. 
prisonment was the least he nad to expect; 
but Miss Calderon need sufter only for a 
short time. Her assertion that Sir Marma 
duke had the dagger must be sifted. How 
came he by it, and for what purpose? It 
would be strange if a jury condemned this 
lady on her own confession while such 
strong evidence existed against the murdered 
man’s brother. 

But what suid the world that best knew 
them both? She must know that. She 
wrote to Lord Cascelles, and asked him to 
inform her daily what was said in society. 
He accepted the charge as a trust. and gave 
her faithfully the information she sought. 
At the clubs and in the political circles, in- 
deed throughout society, the opinion that 
Vivian Devereux had shed his brother's 
blood had never been generally received. 
They were ready to welcome him with “pen 
arms. If he had been guilty, Chandoe- 
Devereux would have owned it now, if 
never before. He was incapable of the base 
ness of taking shelter under another's as 
sumed guilt; and his declarations of his real 
identity proved this, ifit had needed demon 
strative proof. Asto Vera, the beliet that 
she was really innocent was, among men, 
doubtless biased by her youth, beauty, and 
fascination. 

Among women who were jealous of her 
—and their name was Legion—it was said 
that she could have no motive for sucha 
disclosure if it were untrue, and would not 
have been able to carry cut her zesolution to 
sacrifice herse)f with such self—possession. 
These professed to have found in Vera’s 
face an expression that had always perplexed 
them, for it could not be traced simply to 
the known cause she had for suffering and 
dread. Now they saw ite real meaning— 
the pressure on her mind of the sin which, 
at last, in Vivian Devereux’s constant pres. 
ence, grew unbearable. For himself Lord 
Cascelles wrote— 


EERE 





———_——— 


*'**You ask me not to believe you bétter 
than you declare yourself. How can I think 
vou guilty? The first offence was possible, 
but the secon4—no! You know my feelings 
towards you; I new not hide them, for they 
do no wrong to Vivian Devereux. When 
T though him dead, I was never blind to the 
truth that his memory would ever stand be. 
tween you and the thought of another love. 
So you were to me set apart from all but 
such devotion as I offered. You understood 
me, that was enough. It was and is my 
grenteat hanpiness to be counted worthy of 
vour friendship, to have been able to stand 
bv you, when the man who should have 
taken that place was himself, Ifke vou, and 
for yourself a prisoner. But I cannot believe 
von guilty of treason to him. I know some- 
thing at least of what your love must he. 
I know something at least of him. You 
must have spoken when he was first accused. 
He believes you innoneat who knows you 
so well Can T do lew. 

She pressed the letter to her heart, and 
bowed her head with bitter weeping. 


(TO BRE CONTINUED. ) 


Wrart Writ He Becowe?—The question 
is often asked by parents in regard to their 
sone, atd bv the friends of many young 
men; and. although there {is no definite rule 
for ascertaining, we may get some idea of - 
what a young man wil] hecome by observing 
his actions and works. Solomon ald, many 
centuries ago, that ‘‘even a child may be 
known bv hia work, whether it be good or 
evil.” Therefore, when vou see a boy gn 
to achool indifterent about learning, and 
giad of every opportnnity to neglect his les- 
sona, vou may take it for granted that he is 
a blockhead. When you ace a boy anxious 
to spend money, and apend every penny as 
noon aa he geta it. yon may know that he 
will he a spendthriftT. When you see a boy 
hoarding up his pennies, and unwilling to 
part with them for any good purpose, you 
may set it down that he will be a miser. 
When a boy ts disrespectful to hia parenta, 
disobedient to his teacher, and unkind to his 
friends and playmates, it is a sien that he 
will never be of much account. When you 
see a boy looking ont for himself, and un- 
willing to share good things with others, it 
is a sign that he will grow up a selfish man. 

M. 8. 








The Farta.—It was Sir Isaac Newton 
who. with his wonderful sagacity, assigned 
to the earth the figure of an oblate spheroid, 
with its equatorial diameter larger by thirty- 
four miles than ita polar; and he attributed 
the canae of this ficure to the dinrnal inotion 
of our giohe. He conjectured that a globe 
of finid material revolving so awiftly as our 
earth round itaaxia every twenty-four hours, 
must have ita equaterial parta bulged or 
thrown ont; and that it would forever pre- 
serve that balanced figure on acconnt of the 
two contending forces of the centrifugal and 
centripetal powers, Snbhsequent aimeasure 
menta on the surface of the globe have oon- 
firmed what was merely a hypothetical 
enonjectnre on the part of that vast minded 
philosopher. 

i 

Cuoxino.—All that we eator drink passes 
over the top of the windnipe without a par 
ticle ever entering it, althongh the opening 
is larger than a dime, because the very act 
of swallowing draws over the open top of it 
a fieshy trap-door, which fita an closely that 
no’ even a particle of air can paces; bnt at 
the instant of awallowing, it opens up with 
a apring, and we go on breathing as if noth 
ing had hapnened. Rut if we attempt to 
swallow anything too large, this trap door, 
being at the narrowest nart of the passage, 
ia kept closed, not a particle of air can enter 
the lungs, and we die in a moment of sufto. 
cation, as in drowning or emothering. 

‘ eeauilianeins ai 

How Lona To Stranve.—A man will die 
for want of air in five minutes; for want of 
sleep, in ten days; for want of water, in a 
week; for want of food at varying intervals, 
depending on constitution, habits of life, 
and the circumstances of the occasion. In 
stances have been given where persons have 
been said to live manv weeks without eating 
a particle of food; but when opportunities 
bave been offered for a fair investigation of 
the case, it has been invariably found that 
a weak and wicked fraud has been at the 
bottom of it. 

= —— ” 

A young schoolmimiress who peeped. has 
lost her certificate, and the Supreme Court 
of Iowa will give her no redress. She had 
applied for a certificate, and, during the ex. 
amination, was caught glancing over the 
shoulder of another app!icant and getting 
answers te questions propounded in arith- 
metic. The Superintendent refused to issue 
the certificate, and the young lady brought 
suit in the Curcuit Court to compel him to 
do so. She carried her point in the lower 
Court, but the decision has been reversed in 
the Supreme Court. 

. ——— 

Japanese women, it is said, never see and 
don't know the use of pins. So we suppose 
® young man in Japan can go up Sunday 
night to see his sweetheart without being 
surprised in a yell as big as the side of a 
house, before he gets his unprotected arm 
half way sround her belt. 
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r, 
Thea could | Kiss thy tragrant hair. 


Were I as steadfast as thine ey 
Then might we taste love's paradise; 

Were | as constant as thy worth, 

Then beaven would bend to touch the earth. 


Were I as tender as thy prayers, 

Then would I win thee unawares; 

Were I as holy as thy teers, 

Then wert thou mine throug? all the years. 


But oh ! the sin, the grief, the care! 
To wed thee, sweet, I may not dare. 
I would not break thy trusting heart: 
Bo, though I die, our lives mpst part. 


My Wife Alice. 


BY. B. B. 








DO not know how the coldness s g 
up between Alice and myself. I know 
that in many instances I was to blame 
for harsh words that were spoken. Per- 
haps she might have been in fult, too, as 
often as myself lIonly know that after a 
ear or two of our married life had gone 
y, something sprang up between us that 
wes like a hand thrusting us a farther 
and farther every day. It was like a stream 
that at first a straw might divert and turn 
from its course, but, unobstructed, it grows 
larger and larger every day, and we who 
stood upon either side of it felt that we were 
getting farther and farther from each other 
as we went down its benks 

Heaven knows I loved Alice so well when 
I married Ler that I never dreamed that 
anything could come between us. I fan- 
cied life was to beall sunshine. I forgot the 
shadows 

I think I was too sure of happiness. I 
took too much for granted. I was careless 
of my own heart, and let things climb u 
trom the bitterness that sometimes rank) 
in my heart, and slip over my tongue before 
I stopped to think what pain they might 
give to Alice, or what bitterness they might 
fan toa fiame in her heart. I do not like 
to think of it now. I only know that it was 
ao, and pray heaven it may never be so 
again. 

By-and by Baby came to us. A wee, 
beautiful thing, with Alice’s yellow hair 
and my blue eyes. A happy, blithe child 
that ought to have been like sunshine, and 
driven every shadow away from our hearth- 
stone. 

That Baby brought sunshine with her was 
true; but it was not sufficient to warm our 
hearts enough to melt the ice out of them 
Everything in them seemed cold—so cold! 
Oh, but it was a dreamy, dreary life! 

Baby was the one bright feature about it. 
We both loved her as two hearts hungry for 
love must love something or starve. it is 
strange that our mutual love for our child 
did not draw us closer together; that it did 
not bridge the stream and make our paths 
‘one; but it did not. 

Baby grew like a flower. and it was when 
she was two years old that the shadow fell 
upon her-the shadow of death—the most 
desolating. blighting shadow, I though then, 
when she lay robed in white, that there was 
in all the whole wide world. 

But I do not think so now. Looking 
back to those long days of estrangement be. 
fore Baby came and went away, 1 know 
that their shadow was worse than the shadow 
of death could be 

It was a summer day when Baby sick- 
ened. She bad been playing about the room 
all the forenoon, happy as a child could be. 
In the afternoon sbe came to me and com- 
plained of being tired. I took her in m 
arms and sang to her. By and by she san 
into a troubled sleep, from which she would 
often start and moan and cry outin a quick, 
pained way. Her little face was flushed to 
a bright color, and her breath quick and 
short. 

I was frightened, and put her in Alice's 
arms, feeling that a mother’s love is quicker 
and better than a father’s in time of Same. 

It was a short, swift story, and the end 
came soon. 

It was afternoon when Babv died. I shall 
never forget it. The tell across 
the wide green meadows, and made them 
seem full of shimmering tints that changed 
whenever the wind blew over them from 
emerald to gold. 
came up from the 
in a full splendor of scar 
blue eky was full of soft, fleece-white clouds, 
that drifted hither and thither like fiecks of 
foam on a blue sea. The robins sang in the 
che trees, where the scarlet 


soft blue sky. 


onette, I can shut my eyes and 
sad afterncon when our 


Alice’s mother was with us. She held 

. Alice sat at her feet, 

"s white face. I wander. 

ed up and down, and here and there, in & 
rest 


‘Bhe is dying,”’ Alice's mother said, and 
I came and stood beside her. 

A spasm passed over the poor. little pale 
es opened once, the 
ike lily-leaves in a 
—_ and then Baby was still. Very, very 

Sbe never stirred again. Alice covered 
her face with both her bands, and was silent 
1n a tearless kind of sorrow. I went to the 
window and stood looking out, while the 
robin carolled as gaily in the branches as if 
there was no such thing as death in al] the 
world. 

Alice's mother robed the child for the 
slumber that had come to it, with her own 
tender hands They put a few white bios. 
soms on the little breast, and then we left 
her and went out to face our sorrow. 

t lonesome hours those were when 
Baby lay dead in the house where she had 
been the one ray of sunshine that had shone 
into two shadowy lives. Such long, slow 
hours! 

And then, after Baby was buried, came 
the lonesome silence of a home from which 
some one has just heen carried out for ever. 

The evening settled down about us full of 
holy silence, and the moonlight was like the 
benediction ot Providence. 

I sat down to the piano, and struck some 
plaintive minor chords. Unconsciously I 
wandered into that sad, sweet melody to 
which some cne has set Longfellow’s ex 
quisite poem of ‘‘Resignation’’— 

* There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But some dead lamb Is there'*’ 


And then my eyes grew dim and blurred, 
and I could not see the keys, when I thought 
of the dead lamb asleep in the cemetery. 

I got up and went out’ Something drew 
me to ‘s grave. Perhaps it was Baby 
that led me. I love to think so. 

I saw something by the grave in the white 
splendor of the moonlight. It was Alice. 
She did not hear me. 

‘Oh, heavens! I am so lonely now!’ she 
a. ‘Baby is all I had to love, and she 

ne!"’ 

t seemed to me that my heart was bare 
that moment in my breast, and Baby put her 
warm, little hand upon it, and the ice melt- 
ed and was gone beneath her touch. Per. 
haps it was Baby's hand, and it may be that 
the finger of Providence touched me. I only 
know that the bitterness died out of my 
heart, and I knelt down by Alice's side, and 
asked her to forgive me for whatever sorrow 
I had made her in the weary, dreary past. 
And I remember that she dropped her head 
upon my breast, and kissed me, and her 
face was full of the light that comes when a 
prayer is suddenly answered—a great, 
shining light that was sweeter and purer 
than the glory of the summer night. 

There is a little poem of Tennyson's that 
I often find myself saying over and over. A 
simple little thing, but in that last verse is 
told the sweetest experience that ever came 
to me: 

**For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in cther years, 
There above the little grave. 
Oh, there above the littl« grave, 
We Kissed again with tears. "* 

It was there that my Alice came back to 
me out of the shadow in which I had lost 
her e0 long. 





If a person swallows any poison whatever, 
or bas fallen into convulsions from having 
overloaded the stomach, an instantaneous 
remedy, most efficient and applicable in a 
large number of cases, is a helping tea. 
spoonful of common salt and as much ground 
mustard, stirred rapidly in a teacupful of 
water, warm or cold, and swallowed in- 
stantly. It is scarcely down before it begins 
to come up, bringing with it the remaining 
contents of the stomach; and lest there be 
any remnant of the poison, however sma), 
let the white of an egg or a terspoonful of 
strong coffee be swallowed as soon as the 
stomach is quiet, because these very com. 
mon articles nullify a large number of viru. 
lent poisons. 


The aggregate steam power in use in the 
world is at present 3 500,000 horse power 
employed in stationery engines, and 10,-. 
000,000 horse power in locomotive engines. 
The force is maintained without the con- 
sumption of animal food, except by the mi. 
ners, who dig the coals, and the force main. 
tained in their muscles is to the force gener 
ated by the product of their labor about one 
to 1080. This steam power is equal to the 
working force of 25,000 000 horses, and one 


er therefore, is 
equal to the saving of 75,000,000 human 
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The King of Holland has the 
private conservatory in the world. It con- 
tains two immense palm trees; the smaller 
of which weighs two anda half tons; besides 
a wunderful collection of tropical plants. 
The giass dome of this huge is 
90 feet high, and 180 feet in diameter! 


pedestrian may be said 








professional 
to man who profits by his extremities. 











Daring Kate. 


BY VIVIENNE. 





HE scene of the present tale isa fash 
jonable watering-place; and we must 


‘You're half in love with——"’ 

‘Now, Harry——"’ 

‘But, you see——”’ 

‘Won't you stopt” emphatically. 
member, I give you warning.” 

The speakers were Kate rt and her 
cousin, Darlington, who had been 
brought up with Kate from childhood, and 
with whom, theretore, she wasas intimate as 
with a brother. The subject of their con- 
versation was Reginald Vavasour, the great 
matrimonial prize of the season, who had 
just returoed from abroad, handsome, high! 
educated, with a large estate, and preced 
by a reputation for great abilities 

‘He has but to exert himself,’’ old men 
said, ‘‘and he can be anything he pleases; 
make s mark in literature, shine at the bar; 
get into Congress "’ 

“Let him but throw his handkerchief,’’ 
the dowagers declared, shaking their stately 
heads significantly, ‘‘and any girl, who isn't 
a fool, will jump to pick it up.” 

Perhaps it was because she had overheard 
this last remark; that Kate treated Vava. 
sour with such supreme indifference. Per- 
haps there were other reasons. Vavasour 
was reserved, some said haughty; and this 
reserve was rstood. Kate, for one, 
misunderstood it. 

‘He is always remembering that the 
Vavasours “) against Saladin with Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion; as if other people hadn't 
ancestors also.’’ 

But the truth was, that Vavasour did not 
boast of his ancestry, and he avoided Kate, 
not because he was proud, but because he 
thought hera flirt. He as little understood 
her gay, sympathetic nature, that was fond 
of socia] triumphs and blossomed the brighter 
for them, as she comprehended him. Every- 
body else flattered Kate; but Vavasour never 
did. In her secret heart, she was piqued at 
this, though she would not own it. Harry 
read her better than she did herself. 

‘You are afraid of him,’’ he had said to 
her, more than once, ‘‘and that is the whole 
truth about it. I'm glad there’s somebody 
you're afraid of.’’ 

For this was not the first time that Harry 
had teased Kate about Vavasour. 

‘*You're as indisputably the cleverest and 
handsomest girl here,’’ he said, ‘‘as he is 
the most accomplished man of us all; and 
you two ought, in the eternal fitness of 
things, to be man and wife. I believe you 
Jove him, in your heart ot hearts.’’ 

This was the conversation, that had been 
going on, one morning: early, as Kate and 
Harry walked together in the grounds of the 
principal hotel at the fashionable watering. 

lace where they were mene that summer. 
ey had been sauntering down a thickly 
shaded path, with tall evergreens on either 
side, that led to a little brook; and on the 
edge of this brook they paused, while Harry 
went on teasing Kate, mischievously watch- 
ing her color come and go, as she tapped 
the sward im) atiently with her pretty little 
foot. 

Kate had borne it, for some time, good- 
humoredly, but had turned upon her perse- 
cutor at last, as we bave seen. 

‘‘Warning of what?’ said Harry, coolly, 
in answer to her threat. 

Kate, for reply, stooped down, and hold 
ing back her delicate muslin dress with one 
— scooped a handful of water up in the 
other. 

“You know what I mean well enough,” 
she said, without looking round, playing 
with her hand in the brook, meantime. 

“Dol? Well,”’—and he laughed saucily, 
—‘'l dare you!”’ 

Now, Harry knew that Kate was not to be 
dared. Moreover, at that moment he had 
caught sight of Vavasour, coming down the 
path of evergreens, and already so close, 
that,if Harry but stepped aside, the shower. 
bath would fall on the intruder, unless, in 
dged, Kate should see Vavasour in time, 
which, trom the spot where she stood, and 
her poueen, for her back was turned, was 
not likely. The result of his remark was 
that Kate saw the water go splash into 
Reginald Vavasour's face. 

‘I beg your pardon, Vavasour, said Har- 
ry, ingly bowing. ‘That compliment 
was intended for me: I don t see what right 
you have to monopolize it.”’ 

Poor Kate! If it had been anybody else 
than Vavasour, she would not have felt so 
mortified. Her cheek burned like fire. She 
cone have veeaned an earthquake, at 

moment, if it would only have s ‘ 
“= up from mortal sight. ae 

avasour was equal to the occasion 
however. He was ignorant, indeed, of 
what had gone before; t he suspected, at 
once, it was some mischief ot Harry’s. His 
only ht was to spare Kate. 

‘An & from Miss Harcourt is an hon 
or,” he said, bowing to her, and wiping his 
face, as if what had happened was the most 


**Re- 


natural thing in the worid; ‘‘but this is 

ticularly refreshing on so hot a morning.” 
‘You take it coolly,” said Harry, now 

laughing outrignt. 





+What—baving cold weter thrown oa... 
saving water thrown 
ae aeTG, snevered, Versus, guy 
take it?” nd ™ 
"Oh, Mr. Vavasour,”’ cried‘Kate ‘J didn’t 
She stopped short, bl more in 
sme A considering the dewne 
more t, 
ing of his hy the double 
“Tt natural privilege of the 
serve us so0,’’ continued Vavasour, coming > 
the relief of Kate’s embarrasament; ‘and 
Miss Harcourt is right in exercising it, hit 
or miss even—as to-day. Thanks!’ 
Pe hy — such a mirth-provokin 
she a od wap thee , _ though 
As declared afterwards, confiden- 
— to te, “‘Never wasathing more 
neatly done. have 
quarrelled with me: I deserved that he 
should; but I couldn’t help dodging, you 
see. His is worth all the rest of us er 
cousin mine.”’ , 
Kate seemed to think so also; for, from 
that =e no longer avoided Vava.- 
sour. The first time, indeed, that they met 
she was strangely shy; and she took herself 
7 to task for it, in her chamber, af. 


“I was a little fool,’”’ she said. ‘I wonder 

if he saw it; he'd despise me if he did.”’ 
Bat this very shyness, for he did see it, 
attracted Vavasour. He discovered, he 
t, that Kate was not the heartless 
coquette he had fancied, but she had all the 
sensitiveness of the truest woman. Then 
how bewitchingly lovely her blushes made 
her look! That modest, 


himself to see Kate’s good qualities; but 
now that was all past; and, day by day, she 
grew even more fascinating, her intellect 
brightening and kindling, as it were, in re. 
sponse to hisown. 

The result was before the summer was 
over, the engagement of Vavasour to Kate 
was an acknowledged fact; and « happier 
bride-elect never was than the once saucy 
— nor a prouder man than the expectant 

e 

The dowagers—at least those who had 
daughters unmarried—were not so pleased. 

“I do believe she threw that water on 
ee said one spitefully: ‘‘she and 

arry had it all arranged, depend on it.’’ 

**I always notice,’’ answered the one ad- 
dressed, ‘‘that those kind of girls play shy. 
Thank heaven! neither Araminta Jane nor 
Angelina would ever angle in that way— 
or,’’ correcting herself, ‘in any way, for 
@ man.”’ 

But Vavasour |knew, if nobody else did, 
that Kate had not manceuvred, and that it 
was tor himself, and not for his wealth, that 
she loved him. Every day, too, made this 
more evident. Kate was one who was hard 
to win, but who, once won, gave up her 
whole soul. 

“I can't make it out how I understood 

ou 8o at first,’’ said Vavasour, one beauti- 
evening as they sauntered together in the 
rounds. ‘I thought you frivolous, vain, 
eartless, everything almost that I disliked. 
Ah! how can you forgive me?”’ 

‘‘But I was unjust, too,’’ was the low an- 
swer, as Kate hung fondly on hisarm. “I 
believe you to be haughty and self-opinion- 
ated—oh! you don’t know the wicked 
things I said about you—and it was all 
because I wouldn’t let myself know you as 
you really were.”’ 

For answer, Vavasour stooped to the dear 
face, upturned to his own, in the dim star- 
light, and kissed it. le was not sure that 
there were not tears in Kate’s eyes. 

The wedding was in excellent taste, very 
quiet, ony a few intimate friends being 

resent. ut, ofcourse, Harry was there. 
t was H who made the s for the 
bridemaids, at the breakfast the cere- 


mony. 

Phe way to make a fellow propose, a 
you see,” he said, in conclusion, ‘‘is first to 
throw cold wateron him. It brought Vava- 
sour to terms, and he was a hard subject, as 
we all know.”’ - 

The joke was not new, as the readers of 
this story know, but everybody was in bigh 
spirits, and so it was greeted with laughter 
and applause. When this had subsided, 
Harry fired his last shot. 

‘ But, you see,”’ he said, ‘it isn’t every 
girl that has the courage to do this: dear. 
tender—hearted creatures, don t like to 
be too cruel to us; eveh Vavasour, 
high-spirited and saucy as she was, bad, 98 
I happened to know, to be dared.”’ 


A  —— — 


An American lady, who has lived in Eng- 
land, says: ‘‘For the street, English women 
dress horribly, but for dinner parties and 
balls are lovely. They wear usually 
either white or black, and a skins and 

u 


ways drinking w and all 

meals. They don't taded and worn, 
as we women do, but 

they get very stout, their besutifal 
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MAUNTED. 





BY T. FEBGUSOR. 


ee 


Ob sleep, for 
ve made & ve you to rest, 
ror | have may nidden deep, 
nd laid the fairest blossoms and the best 
oy all my life has borne me on r breast, 
‘and given you all the tears I to weep! 


Lie still 
he dreams and roses you have siain ! 
among y were strong to kill 
sweet del'ghts I hunger for in vain! 
and, since you cannot yield them back again, 
Bear hence your ghostly presence whiteand 


ebill. 


Dead Pas 
Vex o tore with visions of your face 


From which I shrink aghast! 
For all that you have stolen, grant me grace, 
and let my soul have quiet for & space, 

And comfort in Eternity at last! 


——eO a 


Hunted Down. 


BY A. L. 8. 











of appropriating the funds of his em- 
loyers, and w the firm were busy 
n summing up the total of their Josses 
he had decamped, carrying with him mone 
and bonds of very great value. A futile 
search followed; but to all appearance the 
culprit had vanished, leaving no traces that 
might lead to his apprehension. 

At least, that was the popular verdict, 
expressed by everyone having an interest in 
the affair, with the sole exception of Mr. 
Jonas Biggerton, a celebrated detective, 
whose agents had traced Brashear not only 
to the place he had adopted in his flight, but 
to the house where even now he Jay await- 
ing s favorable opportunity to quit the 
country. 

Mr. Jonas Biggerton, though loving hon- 
esty and square dealing much, lo the 
fabulous possession of Midas more. Hence, 
when s beggarly fifty dollars was offered for 
the apprehension of Brasear, Mr. Biggerton 
dilated his wide-spread nostrils, and whis. 

red he would await a higher fluctuation 

the market of reward. 

So it happened that one afternoon, as he 
sat conning over the entries made by his 
head clerk, Sliggins, in his ‘‘Docket of 
Criminalities,’’ the dusty door of his dustier 
office revolved on its creaky hinges, and, 
looking up, Mr. Biggerton spied the well- 
known form of his nephew, John Liel, 
standing abashed in the shadowy aperture. 

‘Well, it’s you, is it?’’ quoth Mr. Bigger- 
ton, ungraciously enough. 

“Yes, sir.”” And John Liel walked un- 
steadily forward. ‘I hope you're glad to 
see me, uncle?’’ 

“T can’tsay that I am,’’ grunted the chief. 
“I suppose you’re out of work again? Idle- 
= has become a chronic malady with you, 

ohn.”’ 

John Liel stood twitching the frayed end 
of a not immaculate handkerchief through 
his rigid digits. 

“I hope not, uncle; leastwise, I——”’ 

‘Happily, we don’t see our own faults, 
John. But let me tell you that one of yours 
is laziness; so don’t stand on the defensive. ’’ 

‘I have not endeavored to defend myself, 
for could I conscientiously do so,’ with a 
sharp, faint laugh. 

Mr. Big n laced his gold—bowed 
glasses, and sat looking for a moment or two 
st his nephew. He wasa short, corpulent 
old fellow, this uncle of John’s, close-sha. 
ven, keen-eyed, alert, and dressed with 
scrupulous care in a suit of shiny black 
“cite 

‘Well what are you going to do with your- 
self?” he finally icserongneed. r 

“I hardly know;’’ and John looked down 
Sppealingly into the round, ruddy face of 
his kinsman. ‘TI had entertained a faint 

“And what did you hope?”’ 

“That there might be something in the 
service you could offer me ”’ 

Mr. Jonas Big nm let fall his docket of 

BO 


()é Philip Brashear had been suspected 


Criminalities mething very much like 
& smothered gasp. 
“You!’’ . 
“Certainly; why not?’ 
Why not?” ‘For the sufficient 


reason that you are not qualified to fill any 
Position beyond the counter of a country 
shoe shop. It takes a deal more than & 
good-natured dolt to fulfil the duties requir. 
ed of a detective, ”’ 

a all that, you might put me to the 


Just then a itself 
to Mr + seneen thong revealed 
“And so I might,” he conceded. ‘‘I sup- 
= it's against the code of human nature 
let one’s own flesh and blood starve out 
right, and I have a kind of a half notion to 
you, anyhow. There, there!’’ he re 
**Don’t rash into a vor 


intertions, which are these. You've heard 
a Brashear, the clerk who decamped a week 

80 ago, leaving and Carr a consid- 
crable sum the worse for his flight? Well, 


selves, we y 
ontlandion have tracked this fellow to an 





= —y 


to recompense us for our trouble. Now, | 


John, here's your chance. Go d k 
clear eye on him; then, when the ey 45 
fives to expose him, I'll come and arrest 
and vey se dl = for your trouble— 
t your 
on : ag you do work 


“But how am I to ise th ’ 
. rif recogn e culprit?’ 

“Easily enough; he is your height to a 
hair’s breadth, very dark, and effeminate to 
the last degree.” 

‘And you are certain he is at Beamish?’’ 

n as I am of my own existence. 
There is but one tavern in the place, and at 
it he is domiciled. It is highly probable he 
will be disguised and under an assumed 
name. But you must ferret out his identity, 
aided by the information I have given you, 
and the fact that he has been in the place 
just a fortnight come Tuesday. Heres 
enough money to cover your expenses. If 
you never come my wa in. Ifyou 
succeed. your future is Bre bg Now Aa as 

And John, stowing away a generous sup 
py of cash in his innermost et, obeyed 

. Biggerton’s peremptory bidding. 

Beamish was indeed a very quiet and 
out-of-the-way place. There were percisely 
seven rambling farm-houses, an equally 
rambling ch and a heap of brick and 
mortar, which had for a sign, ‘‘The Travel- 
ler’s Rest.’’ 

John Liel got to this place on the second 
morning after’ his departure from Bigger 
ton’s office. Once there, he set abont his 
duties with all the system and regularity 
befitting them. Going direct to the tavern, 
he secured his quarters and ordered dinner, 
copter ag to his room until his feed should 


y: 

When, after no very long time, John 
came down to dinner, the first person intro 
duced to him was a Mr. Oliver Pierce. 

This man was in the last stage of respec 
table intoxication; and as he lolled about the 
room, eating and a and talking 
all in a breath, John had a good opportu- 
nity tostudy his rum-blossoming physiog- 


nomy. 
Hie intuition told him the fellow was the 
one he sought. His face was covered by a 
straggling beard of several weeks’ growth; 
he was quite dark, and John’s height ‘to a 
hair's breadth.”’ 
That afternoon John telgraphed to Bigger 


n. 

“Uncle Jonas,—Everything in excellent 
order, and awaiting your pleasure. 

“JOHN ’’ 

It was twilight when he —_ entered his 
room, and scarcely had he done so than he 
heard some one fumbling with the door. 
knob. A second later the door swung quickly 
open, and leaning against the panels was a 
woman. Quite a tall woman she was—cer. 
tainly several inches above the accepted 
height of hersex. Her face, outlined by 
the dense shadows of the hall, was strangely 
prepossessing; she had full, regular features, 
a damask rose sort of pe me and pale 
gray eyes under dark curling lashes. 

Mr. Lie] was the first to regain his compo- 
sure. 

‘‘Ig there anything I can do for yout? 

At the first sound of his voice she shrank 
back still further into the shadows. She 
had not seen him until he spoke. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ she articulated, faintly, in a vel 
vety contralto voice, ‘though I should nev 
er have intruded had I known you were 
here. The door of my room has become 
locked during my absence, and your key 
and mine are counterparts of each other. 

John stooped forward and wrested his 
key from its lock, then passed into the 
hall, accompanied by the lady. Her room 
lay directly opposite his own, and it was 
the work of scarcely a moment to insert the 
key and turn the lock into its rightful posi. 
tion. Then, witha faint murmur of thanks, 


the lady passed within, closing the door 
behind her. 

He stayed there a second or 80, listening 
to the fall of her receding footsteps, then 
turned about and was sauntering across the 
narrow hall, when suddenly a man stagger- 
ed with drunken force against him. Just 
then a momentary shimmer of light burned 
upward from the fitful flare of the ha!) lamp, 
and, lying half senseless in bis clasp, John 
Liel saw the figure of Philip Brashear. 

He led the fellow a few paces. then set 
him on his feet and watched him with a 
keen sense Of satisfaction stagger against the 
door of a room farther along the corridor, 
and sink into s heavy sleep scross the 


threshold. 

John felt more interest in his mysterious 
visitor next morping than he did in either 
Brashear or his breakfast. He watched for 
her until his eyes tired of their vain expec- 
tancy; and, mpeg © last of seeing, 
questioned mine host & t her, and had his 
trouble for his pains. Mine host knew ab 
solutely nothing be ond the meagre 


that her name was Spear, and that she kept 
eo had to content himself thet day 
with watching the movements of Philip 
Brashear, and congratulating his vanity 
upon the conquest he had won over bis old 
ee e saw the door of Miss 


wards evening b 
A... rooms slightly ajar, and ventured in 





Where we intend to him until the re- 
ward offered inv lb copbesamaten inencegh 


orded pretence of having 
with s neatly eed tor his OR. 
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Spear was manifestly surprised, and un- 
questionably displeased. However, she 
went through the formula of a half-hour’s 
chat with a show of nature. 
When he went away, she told herself she 
must submit to his well—meant overture; for 
suspicion was a precedent she did not care 
“. time ee bine sprin 
ran y away, and § 
merged itself into summer, = John 
in hourl ay of orders from his 
chief. He been at Beamish « month 
now, idly watching the movements of Bra 
ee and playing the agreeable to Miss 
r. 

And so things course dalong pleas. 
= until over the wires nek these 
words :— 

‘John Liel,—Will be with you to-night. 

“Uncie Jowas.”’ 

The missive set John to thinking, then to 
planning. First of all, he decided Miss 
Spear must not be com so much 
asasight ofthe affair. He would tell her 
everything, and have her leave the house 
until all was over. He sli out of his 
room and along the hall uf he faced the 
door of the culprit's room. Peering in. he 
saw the fellow lying prone u his bed, 
sleeping of the effects of his spirituous pota. 
tions. Quick as thought he snatched up the 
key lying at his feet, and quicker stil] locked 

is prey securely within. That done, he 
went to Miss Svear. 

A stiff wind had crept up from the sea, 
over which a storm was ng. Miss Spear 
was leaning betore the window, resting her 
head against the jamb. He found her as he 
en the room in answer to her bidding. 
There was no time to lose, and he told her 
nig domes of Brashear’s crime, of his flight 
to Beam and, lastly, of his being even 
now an inmate of the house. He meant to 
tell her, too, just which inmate he was; but 
she did not ask, and he thought it needless. 

A transient cloud flitted over Miss Spears 
— then she paled to the roots of her dark 

r. 

‘‘And you—you have been watching his 
movements al] along?’ 

he ¥ nyo lips together rigid! if 

e puts her lips r , as 
» stifle an utterance that had pee id to 
em. 
“ ‘And they are coming to-night to arrest 

m?"’ 

‘*Precisely.”’ 

“You ] never live to see Philip Bra- 
shear taken!”’ 

She sprang suddenly forward, a world of 
hatred glowing in her steely eyes. With 
one hand she tore the dark strands of hair 
from her head, with the other she levelled a 
weapon at Liel's heart. 

‘You shall never live to arrest me, I 
swear!"’ 

There was a long moment of silence, then 
a sharp, muffled report, and a pool of vapo- 
rous smoke eddied up towards the ceiling. 
Another space of silence; meanwhile the 
smoke of the shot was clearing, anc, look 
ing forward, John Liel saw the form of Miss 
Spear, otherwise Philip Brashear, at his 
feet, and that of Uncle Jonas at his side. 

‘‘Was it you who fired?’’ Jobn asked, 
faintly. 

‘Not at all; I merely turned Brashear’s 
weapon upon himself; he is in an eminently 
agreeable con@ition to be taken back to the 
city. As for you, John—well, I sin't much 
on talking, but you're a hero, and we'll 
settle the rest between ourselves ’’ 

Without an utterance, John sped slong 
the hall to where the supposed Brashear 
still slept, unconscious of his incarcera. 
tion. Afterwards he learned that the fel 
low was a confirmed drunkard, who bad 
migrated to Beamish simply to finish his ex 
istence in a trance of ecstatic collapse. As 
for the resemblance between himself and 
Brashear, it was purely an accidental one. 

Of course John prevaricated outrageously 
in the matter of the encounter with Bra. 
shear. It is not on record what his version 
of the affair was. No doubt it was absurdly 
incongrous with the real facts; but it an- 
swered the purpose; aad the defaulter was 
coavicted, and the reward given to Uncle 
Jonas, who shared it generously with his 
nephew, and died sounding that young 
man 6 praises. 

— 

Casutzr Apes —The Siamese ape is 
stated to be in great request among Siamese 
merchants asa cashier in their counting: 
houses. Vast quantities of base coin obtain 
circulation in Siam, and the faculty of dis 
crimination between good money and bad 
would appear to be by these gifted 
monkeys in such an extraordinary — 
development that no mere human g. 
however carefully trained, can compete 
with them. The cashier ape meditatively 
puts into his mouth each coin presented to 
him in business payments, and tests it with 
grave deliberation. If it be genuine, he 
hands it over to his master. If it be coun 
terfeit, he sets it down on the counter before 
him with a solemn grimace of displeasure. 
His method of testing is regarded in com. 
mercial circles as infallible; and, as a matter 
of fact, his decision is uniformly 
by all parties interested in the transaction. 


Let us not e evils we do not feel, 
nor injure life Ro hm ALA 
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ue varnish. In way 
cheap may be vainted on 
dows and doors. 
Soar Stone Lusaicatorn.—A writer 
one Of the foreign technica! journals expresses 
decided ce 


preferen i reco 
in the form of d ‘ts 8 (abricen 


if 
s F 


axies of machines. For it ie Gret 
retuond to © very ane pewter thee wanted 
remove y 
a short time in dilute ma acid, in which 
it is stirred untii all particies of tron which it 
contains are dissolved. The powder is then 
washed in pure water m to remove all 
of actd a which it is dried, and is 
the purified steatite powder used for lubrica- 
tion. It is not used alone, but is mixed witha 
the ofis and fats, in the of about 
&%% per cent. of the powder to paraffin 
y be mixed . 


Sage. Or other ott, ox the poweer tam 
with any of the soapy compounds 
in the lubrication of heavy machinery. 


Tae Hecroerars — 
an impression here that the 2D 
known asthe hectograph and . 
graph bave siabe or tablets of the same com- 


i 


com ot = t Me of etait syru 
& mixture o 

glycerol, and acetic acid. he acetic sold 
the he x! the \goorol keep the" 

syru ne 
from ettin hard.” he tablet of the —. 
graph i« m of s mixture of 100 grammes of 
he best gelatine melted with 400 to 600 cubic 
centimetres of a thick precipitate of barium 
sniphate in a basin on a water-bath, to which 
- a ay ae - added — the 
mixture is constan rred, a lastly, 
1,000 to 1,900 grammes of gizoerol. When the 
mixture is cooled sufficien 


nal on glazed paper. The writted side of 
the paper is placed on the tablet, aad the lat- 
ter absorbs enough of the ink to make a large 
number of copies by simply laying closely on 
the tabtet clean sheets of paper in succession 
after the origina! has been removed. Both the 
ph and the ch pr are 
in the same a: To remove the ink from the 
chromograph, cold water and a sponge will 
suMce, but the hectograph requires warm wa- 
ter to effect the same end. 


Bren and Garden, 


Uss or Bran.—Bran is a very valuable 
food in a stable for posumtng miomneay of- 
fects of oats and heans. ade into mas 
it has a very cooling and laxative effect ; bu 
used In excess, especially ina dry state, it is 
- to form stony sec nein bowels of 
the horse. 


Sowine in Boxes rn THRE House. — When 
only a few varieties are to be ore, ape 
lanta can be grown by sowing in shaliow 
xes Of earth,putting these in a warm, sunny 
window In the house, covering each box with 
& pane of giass to retain the moisture. Never 
sOW seeds in pots unless they are sunk ap to 
the rims in boxes of moist earth or moss; oth- 
erwise they are apt to “9 out and in. 

jure the seeds or young piants. 

win 


CARE OF Carrie. — Young ¢ d 

cattie are the better for exer , and shoul 
have the Sppeeroany. oe of stretching 

their limbs in the open air, except during 
storms. But fattening cattle need ge A littie ~ 
exercise, and may be profitably kept in stall 
during the three or four months of the clos- 

ing period of fattening. In fact it isan ex- 
eve exercise to allow a free daily run to 
attening cattle. It will take a considerable 
percentage of their food to sustain the expen- 

diture of muscular force. Comfortable quiet 

must accompany the rapid deposit of tat. 


Hints to Pouvtrry Eaters.—The rea 
son why poultry Billed at bome, though 
young, is not as tender as that [>> ht im t 
market, is that the former is sot general! 
Killed until wanted, and when eaten is still 
rigid with death, while that bought at the 
poulterer’s has been Killed at least hours— 
more Often days. Poultry onght to be Kilied 
several days before caten, dressed at once,and 
with a few pieces of charcoal in it, hung in a 
cool place. If poul are kept from food and 
drink at least twelve hours before Eiiling, the 
fiesh will be juicy and the fat frm. It left 
three days witbout food or drink. though in 

condition previously, the flesh will be 

ry and tasteless, and the fatsoft. Never buy 

an undrawn fowl. The from the crop and 

intestines will taint the flesh, even though re- 
tained but a sbort time. 


Darvess’ Mistaxes —Draymen seem to 
forget, or else they duo not Know, that the draft 
of a wagon is doubled wher the wheels turn 
on snow, and very much greater still when 
the snow is deep and mealy. We could never 
see the advan of overiocading a team and 
spending se much time in gettin them 
started when they get “stuck,” as t are 
sure to do lf 1 is too heavy. Better take 
a smaller } and quickly without injar- 
ing the horses. In cities, as well asin the 
country, there are more or less treacherous 
holes which it is wel! to think about when an 
unreasonable weight is put upon a vehicie. 
And it is well to remember one team 
“stuck” on a thorougbfare will often hinder 
&@ seore besides themselves. 
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CRAM : 
63.00 per Year, im Advanmeec. 

Our readers everywhere can sid as by showing 
TuE Pos? to their friends and asking them to join 
acieb. By Going so you will confer a favor on us and 

seve aoney for them. 

Memit aiways by Post-ofice money order, draft on 
Philadeiphia or New York, or send money in & 
t eqgistered letter. 


Postage prepaid in every case. 
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MUMILITY. 
HEN we reflect upon our past faults 
and errors, our present weakness 
and imperfections, and the exalted 
purity at which we should aim, we essen- 
tially check every vain and presumptuous 
thought, and teach ourselves ‘‘low-minded- 
ness.’" Yet this reflection should never dis 
courage our hopes, nor induce us to neglect 
to exert our best endeavors to improve our 
powers; nor should it dispose us to carry to 
excess the sense of humility. It is a mistake 
to suppose that we eannot be too humble. 
A certain degree of respect to ourselves is 
necessary to obtain a proportionate degree 
from others. Too low an opinion of 
ourselves will also prevent our under- 
taking what we are very able to accomplish, 
and thus prevented the fu'fillment of our 
duty; for it is our duty to exert the faculties 
given us to the utmost, for good purposes; 
and how @hall we exert abilities which we 
are too humble to suppose we possess? 

Humility is not a poverty of spirit, nor a 
slavish compliance with the wills of others. 
It is merely a consciousness of our own in- 
sufficiency. Every man who is sensible is, 
therefore, more or less humble; he takes a 
near view of his own imperfections, undis 
guised by that false coloring which, while 
we are engsged in society, our passions are 
apt to throw over them. At the same time, 
the sense of his own weakness teaches him 
to be more indulgent to that of others. He 
is not so apt to inveigh bitterly against the 
levities, misfortunes, or indiscretion of oth- 
ers. He remembers how he needs the ex- 
tension of charity, and notes the errors of 
neighbors and servants with a tolerating 
spirit of benevolence. Thus, a man who is 
wisely humble manifests his opinion of him. 
self by universal] kindness to his fellow- 
creatures. 

Among the many virtues which are requi- 
site for the right governing of the possiong 
and aftections, humility may well claim a 
forward place. This virtue is not only ex 
cellent in itself, but useful towards the ob- 
taining of the rest. Itis the foundation on 
which all the others must be built; and he 
who hopes to gain them without this, will 
be like the foolish architect of old, who built 
his house upon the send. 





Ix regard to Jupiter, now brilliantly shin- 
ing in our nightsky, an article ina scientific 
journal says that as to the real nature of that 
magnificent globe, we are compelled to ad- 
mit an embarrassing amount of ignorance. 
We see, indeed, that it is encompassed by 
an envelope, subject to occasional distur. 
bances of a nature which on the earth would 
necessarily indicate the extensive preva- 
lence of vapor, sometimes in tranquil sus- 
pension, at others either assisted by rapid 
currents or subject to equally speedy pro- 
ceases of precipitation and solution. Beyond 
this wecan hardly be said to knoW anything. 
Jupiter is in no respect an enlarged resem 
blance of the earth. With so little similarity 
in point of density and gravitation—with s0 
slight a diversity of seasons—with such 


rapid interchange of day and night—could 
we be transported there, we probably 
find ourselves as among the imagery of an 


incomprehensible dream. 
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Ir has been ascertained in Scotland that 
marriage is productive of longevity. Out of 
100,000 married persons, 620 died in the 
course of each year; while out of & similar 
number of unmarried persons between the 
same ages, no less than 1,281 die in each 
year. It is believed that this will hold good 
throughout the world. 

For some time past Chinese aromatic 
smoke.rods have been used for perfuming 
rooms. They are grayish-brown sticks, which 
are easily kindled, and burn slowly with a 
bright glow, leaving s ruddy ash behind and 
diftusing a pleasant aroma on the sir. They 
are formed of powdered cascarilla bark, from 
which the bitter principle has been boiled 
out, leaving the aromatic resin. These 
grounds are kneaded into a soft mass with 
tragacanth gum, and then molded into rods. 


A Wretern church has demonstrated the 
utility of the telephone as a transmitter of 
sermons. The wires ran from the pulpit 
to the newspaper offices, the Governor's 
room, and several stores. At each piace the 
various noises in the church were distinctly 
heard—the rustling of people to their seats, 
the oigan voluntary, the congregational 
singing, the prayer, and the reading of the 
notices. ‘Then,’ says a paper, ‘followed 
the sermon, as much enjoyed by the distant 
groupe of listeners as by those in the 
church.”’ _ 

fome time ago the Evangelical Church in 
Hungary believed itself in possession of the 
original last will and testament of the great 
Protestant reformer, Martin Luther. The 
genuineness of the document was, in fact, 
attested as undoubted by a special commis 
sion appointed to determine that question. 
The members of this body, however, did 
not consist of historical scholars, but chiefly 
of noted members of Parliament. Accord- 
ingly before long it was shown, upon the 
evidence of Professor Ranke’s researches, 
that the only rea] testament of Luther—that 
which he had written with his own hand— 
is, as a matter of fact, in the Heidelburg Li- 
brary, and is there kept in a glass case for 
the inspection of visitors. The will in pos— 
session of the Hungarian Church is a copy 
which was made with literal exactness by 
one ot his disciples. 

Oxrorp, town and university, is com- 
plaining of the bad times. The colleges 
are complaining because their income is 
mainly derived from land, and at the pres- 
ent moment real estate is very unproduct- 
ive. The exclusive and aristocratic set in 
the university is complaining because a 
poorer class of men are now in the colleges. 
Five hundred freshmen have joined this 
term, and the aristocratic few are likely to 
be swamped by men of humble means. 
fHlowever bad a sign this is to the aristocrats, 
however, it will be considered a good one 
by the friends of university education. The 
tradesmen are disgruntled, too, and cite the 
case cf a clerk in the postoffice, who went 
through the course and got his degree, while 
still serving the State at his desk, to show 
that business cannot prosper when such 
men become collegians. 


Tue latest proot of the Austrian Empress’ 
remembrance of her Irish sojourn is the su- 
perb presentation with which she has hon 
ored the superiors and students of Maynooth 
College. This beautiful gift has taken the 
appropriate form (appropriate as coming 
from a huntrese) of an equestrian statuette, 
in solid silver, representing the symbolic en- 
counter of &t. George and the Dragon. The 
group of n, steed and knight, 
stand fully eighteen inches high, and weigh 
nearly thirty-four pounds. They were cast, 
as an inscription testifies, in the imperial 
foundry at Vienna, and, as a work of art, 
are pronounced by connoisseurs to be ex 
quisite in design and finish. The figures 
are supported on a pedestal of hard, dark 
wood, resembling ebony, carved after a deli 
cate shell—like pattern,and embellished with 
emblematic silver medallions, conspicuous 
among which is the two-headed eagle of 
Austria. _- 

A SINGULAR Case of recovery from insanity 
through an injury occurred recently in the 
New York Homosopathic State Asylum for 
the Insane. A male patient, meg ae 
years old, when in a state of violent irrita- 
tion, sprang up to the gas fixture, caught 
hold of a slender tubing, and swung himself 





with considerable force. The fixture gave 
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way and the patient fell, striking his head 
upon the stone pavement. Instantly he 
arose, walked out of the ward, and gave & 
clear account of the accident he had met 
with. He had, in tact, recovered his mind, 
though he suffered greatly from the external 
injuries to his scalp. This case is not alone 
of its kind. Some physicians have seriously 
tried to raise the question of the application 
of sudden and violent shaking of the head to 
the treatment of insanity; but as the question 
of the dose is one of great difficulty, this 
heroic method remains optional with the 
patients themselves. 

Dr. Farksank writes to the British Med- 
ical Journal in regard to the use of the variety 
of seaweed botanically known as Fucus 
ecsiculosus, for reducing obesity, as follows: 
‘‘More than fifteen years ago I gave some of 
the extract in pil! (four grains three times a 
day) to a very corpulent lady, who in three 
months lost two stone in weight without any 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently 
given it for reducing weight depending on 
the accumulation of adipose tissue,and have 
never found it fail. The solid extract can 
be easily made into four grain pills, which 
must, however, be kept in a stoppered bottle, 
as they readily absorb moisture from the 
air. I may say that a patient who has lately 
been taking it as an anti-fat,and who always 
suffered very much from rheumatic pains 
about the body, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the 
extract, fact which she quite independently 


no . _ 


As the old ‘‘red cent’’ has now passed out 
of use, and, except rarely, out of sight, like 
the ‘‘old oaken bucket,’’ its history is a mat- 
ter of sufficient interest for preservation. 
The cent was first .propesed by Robert 
Morris, the great financier of the Revolution, 
and was named by Jefferson two years after. 
It began to make its appearance from the 
mintin1792 It bore the head ot Washington 
on ore side, and thirteen links on the other. 
The French Revolution soon created a rage 
for French ideas in America, which put on 
the cent, instead of the head of Washington, 
the head of the Goddess ot Liberty—a French 
Liberty—with neck thrust forward and 
flowing locks. The chain on the reverse 
side was displaced by the olive wreath of 
peace; but the French Liberty was short- 
lived, and so was her portrait on our cent. 
The next head or figure that succeeded this, 
the staid, classic dame with a fillet around 
her hair, came into fashion about thirty or 
forty years ago, and her finely chiselled 
Grecian features have been but slightly 
altered by the lapse of time. 





THE Monde describes a ceremony once 
general among sportsmen, but now surviv- 
ing only at Chantilly—the ‘‘Mass and Bles- 
sing of the Dog on St. Hubert’s Day, the 8d 
of November.’’ The degenerate race of 
sportsmen, the Monde complains, imitate St. 
Hubert’s cynegetic passion rather than his 
prodigies of penitence, and consider the 
slaughter of an innocent rabbit equal to the 
death of the mystical dragon overcome by 
the hero of the Ardennes. The Duc d’Au- 
male, however, keeps up the tradition, and 
at four in the morning he and his ,uests as- 
sembled in the parish church, where his 
chief huntsman, Hourvart, held in a leash 
Rabagas, the oldest member of the pack. 
Gravely seated on the steps of the altar, Ra- 
bagas seemed to receive with some surprise 
the holy water, and the Orleans Cockade 
which was attached to his neck, but he com- 
mitted no indecorum like his predecessor, 
Corbeau, who last year devcured a wax 
candle. At the elevation of the host, the six 
huntemen sounded on the trumpet the blast 
of St. Hubert; and on leaving the church 
they gave the ‘‘Reveil du Veneur,”’ the 
“Conde,”’ and the ‘D Orleans.”” At seven 
o'clock the Orleans Princes and 800 guests 
hunted a stag, which, after a fine chase, was 
despatched in the Comeile Ponds. 


Tue Victoria Cross isa naval and military 
decoration instituted during the Crimean 
war, and is conferred for valor only. The 
institution of the new decoration was an. 
nounced in the London Gaeetts, the official 
organ of the English Government, February 
8, 1856; and in every case, the reason why 
it is bestowed is chronicled in the Gasette, 
as well as the fact of its bestowal. Some of 
these brief records stir one’s blood; as for in- 
stance the following: Joseph Trewvas, sea- 
man, “‘cut the hawsers of the floating bridge 











in the Straits of Genitcha under a heavy fire 
ot musketry, on which occasion he was 
wounded ;”’ during the battle of Inkermann, 
Sergeant-Major Henry, of the artillery 
“defended the guns of his battery until he 
had received twelve bayonet wounds; 


“Private McGregor, of the Rifles crossed 
the open space under fire, and, taking cover 
under a rock, dislodged them and occupied 
the pit.”’ Coming down to our own times, 
the Cross was conferred only the other day 
upon the gallant fellow who held for a whole 
night the hospital buildings at Rorke’s Drift 
against an overwhelming force of Zulus. 
The Cross was first bestowed in the summer 
of 1857, when it was given by the Queen in 
person to sixty one Crimean veteraus. The 
Cross itself is a very simple affair; Maltese, 
made of gun metal, with the royal crest in 
the centre, and on a scroll beneath the je. 
gend, ‘‘For valor.’’ 


A new night signal for army use has been 
devised, and it is so simple in principle that 
the wonder is that it was not long ago 
thought of. The rocket which has been al- 
most universally used for this purpose, is 
very portable, can be used under almost any 
circumstances, and is visible at great dis- 
tances. In very stormy weather, however, 
it cannot always be relied upon; its use is 
attended with some danger when combust)- 
ble materials happen to be in the neighbor. 
hood; and, as the point from which it is sent 
up can generally be made out with fair ac 
curacy, it may convey the enemy information 
which it is desirable should be withheld 
from him. Accordingly, experiments have 
lately been carried out in Austria to ascertain 
whether small balloons, resembling very 
closely those sold as playthings to children, 
might not with advantage be substituted for 
rockets as night signals; and the results of 
the preliminary trials made are stated to 
have been very satisfactory. A star of a 
light and inflammable compound, which 
may be made to burn of any particular color 
desired, is attached to the balloon, and to 
this agaio is made fast a piece of slow match. 
When it is desired to transmit information 
by a preconcerted signa), the balloon is let 
loose, with the star attached and with the 
slow match alight, and cut to a length which 
which will ensure its igniting the star when 
the balloon has attained the desired altitude. 
These small balloons are very cheap, « large 
number of them costing less than a single 
rocket. — 

Tux necessity for stringent regulations 
about photographs has occasionally been 
demonstrated by some ugly occurrences. A 
few years ago Parisian society was startled 
by rumors ot the most cynical immorality in 
high places; acd photographs were privately 
passed about in proof of the truth, of these 
allegations. Credulous people gazed with 
astonishment upon the portraits of well- 
known grandes dames in the most extraordi- 
nary costumes and of statesmen in the 
queerest company, till at length the police 
went to work, and, after a grand seizure of 
cartes, discovered that it was the practice of 
certain scamps to buy the photographs of 
respectable persons, remove the heads, and 
stick them on the bodies of persons who had 
been photographed in fanciful costumes snd 
attitudes. The model thus —— 
rephotographed, sometimes afforded pictu 
aoa = as to make it impossible for 
any one to divine that the persons represent 
ed in them had not been willing sitters. The 
‘police did all they could to punish the of 
fenders in this case; but owing to the French 
abhorrence of scandal, none of the partice 
wronged came forward to te, so that 
there was no public exposure or judicial sen- 
tence which might have acted as deterrent 
for the future. Perhaps the unclean traffic 
has begun again; for in France, *# in Eng: 
land, the person who sits for s photograph 
has no copyright in the negative,and cannot 
prevent copies from being sold under the 
rose. Respectable however, 
having police seizures to reckon with, ag? 
erally make it their practice to ask leave © 
their customers whose portraits they wish 
sell; and in all cases where an honorarium 


of popular actresses are sold in much smaller 
numbers than one might suppose. ape 08 
traits of sovereigns, and po 





men are, it seems, in larger demand. 
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A HOT@ER’S REFINE. 


BY ALIOR lL. MOALILLY. 


Tbe wind is so mournfully sad, Willie, 
And senver ae —_ yest 3 
nd I mourn, un ng ng, 
aor the little head gone from —- ¥ 
I would not ask for ~— back, y. 
And I pray not to think heaven unkind, 
Rut "tis to tee] ali for the best, dear, 
And bard to be meek and resigned. 


And to | “Thy will be done, Father !” 
Is a trial you never can know, 
For you are safe from your pains, dearest, 
That must come to all creatures below. 
And I'm like the lone forest tree, Willie, 
W hen ite greenness and beauty have fied, 
As it sways to and fro in the storm, dear, 
And mourns o’er the days that are dead. 


And | long for your sweet baby smile, love, 
And the sweet cooing voice that is still, 
And my arms have a feeling so empty, 
That nought but my baby can fil. 
And I sit by your empty crib, Willie, 
With your garments/ and playthings close 


by, 
And 4 try to think you are near, darling, 
And can hear me if only I cry. 


My beart hasa strange gnawing pain, baby, 
And a yearning I cannot express, 
As my fingers stray tenderly over 
The folds of your last little dreas. 
Thank heaven, you never can know, Willie, 
W hat [am suffering to night, 
And your dear little feet are safe, love, 
In the beautiful kingdom of light. 
ae 


Hidden Treasure. 


BY A. M. L 


M: SPICER was a highly respectable 
0. 











man. He was a bachelor, supposed 

to be on the shady side of sixty. He 

lived ina small but highly respectable 
house, atteaded by a single middle-aged fe- 
male servant, who, to judge from her ugli- 
ness and il] temper, was to the full as re- 
spectable as her master. 

Mr. Spicer had made his money, and he 
seemed disposed to keepit. The young folks 
called him a miser, but the old nodded their 
heads approvingly, and said he was a pru- 
dent man, and she would be a fortunate 
woman who got him for a husband, as he 
had but one relative in the world that they 
knew of, and he was a scapegrace nephew, 
who years ago had run away to sea, and 
was in all probability either drowned or 
han by this time. 

r. Spicer, however, seemed to entertain 
no ideas of matrimony,and moved on his path 
of life with a halo of respectability around 
him. It is true that he did not keep a 
chaise, but when it was well-known that any 
one in want of money could obtain it to an 
amount from Mr. Spicer (provided he of- 
fered good security) his respectability was 
so undeniable that it could do without the 
chaise. 

One winter's evening, Mr. Spicer sat in 
his parlor with his ledgers and account books 
before him. The year was drawing to a 
close, and as he took a pleased survey of the 
profits it had brought him, the lust for gold 
grew stronger in his avaricious heart. 

A ring at the street door disturbed him. 
The bell was unusually loud and shrill, for 
his servant was deaf, and now being pulled 
by a vigorous arm, its sudden alarm caused 
= respectable Mr. Spicer to start to his 
ect. 

In a few minutes Hannah opened the par- 
lor door, and informed him of what his own 
ears had already told him, that a gentleman 
wished to speak to him. 

— answer to his inquiring looks she re- 
plied: 

“Don’t know; never saw him before,”’ 
and then, in obedience to the well known 
nod of assent,she proceeded to introduce the 
Visitor. 

He wasa little man of middle age, rather 
thin and pale, with an odd, restless manner 
about him,that made him remarkable. His 
dress consisted of a loose kind of shooting- 
coat, made of a coarse pepper and salt cloth, 
with knee-breeches of the same, made very 
wide and full, being, in fact, the garment 
which we now call after the celebrated his- 
torian of New York. Leather gaiters, stout 
shoes, and a felt hat completed his costume. 

To Mr. Spicer he was evidently a stran 
ger; but as so many strangers called 
upon him, especially nightfall, that 

nah took no notice of that, but closed 
the parlor door after him, ana retreated 
to the kitchen, which was situated at 
the back of the house. 

At about eleven o'clock she heard her 


master wishing the stranger night in a 
loud, and as she ht, what agitated 
voice. Then she heard the front door closed, 


and bolted (for some sounds penetrated 
her ears much more easily than others), and 
then Mr. came into the kitchen, and 
seeming startled at the sight of her, told her 
angrily to go to bed. He had often blamed 
her tor sitting up after ten o’clock, but it had 
always been on account of s needless waste 
— and candle, and it struck ber as some- 
§ extraordinary that on the present oc 
casion he made no allusion to the customary 
cause of complaint. To bed, however, she 
went, but not to 4 a She seemed, to use 
to 


her own words, ve got the horrors, 
though wherefore it was impossible for her 
to imagine. If Hannah had been a chemist, 


she might have casily traced.the unpleasart, 
sickening feeling that oppressed her to an 
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Hannah's was a deafness that varied wi 
the state of her mind. If pee 
ruffied she could not hear what was said til) 
pa hoa oy t iato her ears half—s—doz. 

ut curiosit roused, 
hearing became Bow 


at first a dull sound as of somethin heavy 
being dragged along the passage, and then a 
muffied bump, bumb, at intervals, as though 
stainame thing were being dragged down 

“1 do believe he is hiding his money,” 
said she, sitting upin bed lletening, with 
all her ears. “How I should like too see 
where he puts it.’’ 

And following up the impulse, as an in- 
quisitive person usually does, she slipped 
out of bed, and crept, barefooted, down 
stairs. Azshe peered over the bannisters 
of the lowest flight, beyond which she dared 
not venture for fear of discovery, she became 
aware that a rumbling noise which she heard 
proceeded from the coal-cellars. These cel. 
lars occupied the place usually devoted to 
the kitchen, and were, consequently, under 
the dining-room and Mr. Spicer's private 
parlor or office, and the door leading to them 
opened into the passage, just below the s 
where her night-capped head projected be- 
yond the bangisters. This door now stood 
wide open, as she saw by an occasional 
gleam of light from below, and the sound 
she aon was that produced by shovelling 
coals. 

“Good gracious!"’ ejaculated Hannah, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘does he go down of a night and 
count the coals? What next. I wonder! 
Well, things are come to a pretty pass. And 
it 8 little besides a knob of coal now and then 
that I can get to take to my poor old aunt; 
and I suppose even that will be taken away 
from her now.”’ 

Boiling over with indignaticn, the deeply 
injured Hannah was turning to re-ascend 
the stairs when a ray of light from the par- 
lor fire shot across the passage, showing her 
the mat turned all awry, and just on the 
threshold a pair of thick shoes of the kind 
called high-lows, which, she could take her 
oath. never belonged to her master. 

‘There's somebody else there!'’ was her 
very natural conclusion, and half trom fear 
of being caught prying, half from a doubt 
about the becomingness of her nightcap, she 
bolted up stairs with more celerity than cau- 
tion, and this time carefully turned the key 
of her chamber-door. She was glad she had 
done so when she heard a stealthy tread 
outside, and saw alight glancing through 
the chinks. 

‘‘He's a spying of me now,”’ she said to 
herself. ‘I wonder what he can be about, 
that makes him so suspicious? He must be 
hiding his money.’’ 

flere she breathed hard to make her mas- 
ter suppose she was snoring. He went down 
stairs, and she soon fell asleep in the midst 
of a waking dream of what she should do if 
Mr. Spicer died without telling any one 
where he had concealed his treasure, and 
she found it under the coals, and let nobody 
into the secret. 

The next day passed away, nothing hap- 

ning out of the common, excepting that 
Mr. Spicer appeared more thoughtful than 
usual, and also that he ordered three tons of 
coals and superintended in person the de- 
positing of the greater part of them in the 
cellar beneath his office, where a smal! hea 
already lay in the centre of the floor. It 
will readily be believed that Hannah had 
taken the earliest opportunity to fetch up 
fuel for the fires; and the little heap ‘‘which 
was not so before.’’ did not escape her sharp 
inquisitive eye. But Mr. Spicer was also on 
the watch; and called her away hastily on 
some pretence before she had time to inves 
tigate farther. Indeed it was not her cue to 
excite his suspicions in the slightest degree. 
It was enough tor ber to have seen what she 
had seen, for she recollected that just where 
those coals were placed, there was a trap— 
door that had once been in some way con- 
nected with the drainage of the house, but 
had long been disused She was satisfied 
that the money was there, and took care not 
to go near the place again. 

Precisely at haif-past nine that ye 
Mr. Spicer was in his office, just as he b 
been the evening before; but his occupation 
was not exactly the same. His ledgers and 
account-books Jay about on the table it is 
true, but he was carefully and minutely ex 
amining various papers which he took out 
of a large leather pocket book A loud ring 
at the door startled him. He hastily thrust 
the documents back into the book, flung it 
into the iron safe, and closed the door, 
which grated harshly on its hinges. In a 
few moments Hannah appeared at the door. 

“It's the — See that came last 
night, str,’’ she said. 

The—what—whot” he stammered out, 
turning perfectly livid (be had looked like s 
corpse all the day). ‘ What nonsense are 
you talking? It can't be!’’ And his teeth 
chatted like a pair of castanets. 

“]’m sure its the same,” she replied; 
‘4t's not so easy to mistake him.’’ Then 
catching the intection of his terror, _ — 

r protection, exclaiming, 
ede = is he mad? Ondear! {[ shouldn’t 


wonder if he was! And his look so 
wild and strange, and he’s got shoes in 
his han4, there's snow on the 
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bolted, and barred, and chained the door 
bebind her. 

‘‘Where have been?’ asked Mr. Spi- 
cer, in a faint as though he had just 
wot 1 Samy th tle 

‘I've been loo e strange 
man,”’ said Hannah. tial 

*‘Oh! is be gone then?’’ said her master, 
breathing more freely. 

‘Yes, sir—he ain't here now,”’ she replied. 
‘Bat don’t you think he must be mad, 
sir, 60 on 80, ous, and > 
running awa and carry oes 
in his hand ail the . 

‘There’s no doubt of it,” he replied, 
adding, with a timid glance round the room, 
‘there's no doubt there must be something 
not quite right about him. And now, Han- 
nah, I should like a glass of brandy-and- 
water; and you, too, Hannah, you had bet- 
ter have a glass too.”’ 

Hannah was thunderstruck—and well she 
might be. It was seldom that her master 
indulged himself in such a luxury; but nev. 
er during the whole period of her service 
had he given her anything stronger than :he 
thin ale which was their ordinary beverage. 
The madness seemed to be taking an infec. 
tious form; but it was one that was highly 
agreeable to herself in the present instance, 
= she hastened to obey her master’s or- 

ers. 

‘Sit down, Hannah, sit nown,’’ said Mr. 
Spicer, as he mixed his tumblertul of ‘‘nervo- 
electric fluid,’’ which is probably the scien. 
tific name for what sailors call ‘‘grog.’’ 
‘There is no need to waste fuel and candle; 
80, bye-the-bye, run first and rake out the 
kitchen fire. and then sit here while you 
drink your spirit and water.’’ 

Now it happened that Hannah, with the 
watchful cunning of her tribe, had kept an 
observant eye upon the tide in the brand 
bottle, with a view to ascertaining how aed 
stronger her master made his own glass than 
he did hers; and when she returned from her 
mission she remarked not only that the bot 
tle had been moved, but that the tide had 
ebbed considerably. Whither it had flowed, 
the darkened color in Mr. Spicer's glass in 
formed her. However, she knew the mean. 
ing of ‘‘Dutch Courage.’’ 

When she had finished her own moderate 
portion, Hannah lighted her candle, and 
wished her master good night, but he seemed 
in no mood to let her depart, even offering 
her another glass to bribe her to remain. 
Such conduct on the part of a bachelor mas 
ter might well have aroused the virtuous 
fears of an unprotected damsel; but there 
was something so utterly unamorous in Mr. 
Spicer’s deportment, that the barest idea of 
such peril never entered poor Hannah's 
head. Nevertheless, had she knowa how to 
play her cards on that occasion, she might 
have become Mrs. Spicer on the morrow. 
As it was, she gave way toa fit of i]]-temper, 
and went to bed. 

The following morning Mr. Spicer had 
carpenters at work, putting y dew to both 
his coal cellars, and in that heneath the of. 
fice he aleo ordered a patent lock to be fixed. 
While the work proceeded he was con 
stantly a My and down to watch its 

. On last visit he saw a ‘‘cross 
of osdy red’’ marked on the yet unpainted 
wood. 

‘‘What is this?’ he inquired, anriously. 
**Who has done this?’ 

‘Shure, and it's meself, your honor,’’ said 
the Irish laborer. 

‘‘What did you do it tor?’ demanded Mr 
Spicer. 

“Och! Bedad! and it was just bekase | 
cut me thumb wid this knife that I found 
there, and so I made it wid the blood ov me, 
just to bring good luck u the treasure ’’ 

‘‘What treasure, 7 ocithead? What 
do you mean?’ said Bpicer. 

‘Bure, thin, and does any man put on an 
iligant 'ock like that same,‘’ pointing to the 
Bramah, ‘‘just to keep a few sacks of cowls 
safe and sound? Its pot meself would be 
afther believin that, if the Mayor swure it.’’ 

‘Yes, yes, I shal) want the place for other 

when the coals are out,’’ stammered 

. Spicer, ‘but you are mistaken about the 





*‘Just as your honor plases,"’ said the com- 
marched with his 
the dark sta'rcase 
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“Drat that bell!’ muttered Hannah, as 
she took up her candle and went out. 


yok ong heard her take the 
of putting up the chain before 

the door,and demanded who was there. No 
answer was audible, but an Instant after she 


senses. She raised herself intoa si pos 
ture, and looked round her, shuddering. 

“Did you see him ?’’ she asked 

“Ree him? No. See who?” Mr. Spicer 
began, in a @rvous, jerking manver. 

‘The man in the gray coat, with his shoes 
in his hand,’’ said Hannah, making an effort 
to collect herself; ‘‘and why should he al 
ways carry his shoes in his hand, instead of 
on his feet? And they are the very shoes I 
saw that night on this here mat,’’ she added, 
in a tone too low to be heard by her master 

‘‘Where is he then ?’’ asked Mr. Spicer, 
casting a hasty glance in all directions. 

‘‘That's more than I can answer fer,”’ re- 
= Hannah, regaining her feet, h 

er knees trembled so that she could scaseely 
stand, ‘'Ali | koow ‘s that I shall leave this 
house to night. I would not atay in it for 
another blessed minute. To squeeze himself 
in past the chain in that way and go right 
down the cellar stairs! I wouldn't stop 
another night in this house for twenty five 
dollars!’’ 

‘But what shall I do, Hannah?’ de- 
manded Mr Spicer, humbly; ‘‘you don't 
think of me.”’ 

‘Everybody must think for themselves, 
sir,’’ replied Hannah, resolutely. 

‘Take a drop of brandy, Hannah,’’ said 
her master, pouring out a small glassful with 
atrembling hand. ‘‘And eome in and sit 
down, Hannah, and let us talk over this 
business. Don't be in a hurry, Hannah. 
Do nothing rashly. Drink the brandy first, 
and then consider what you had better do."’ 

‘It won't take no considering, sir,’’ re- 
plied Hannah, gulping down the dram. ‘‘I've 
made up my mind about it.”’ 

“But you would stop another night for 
perry | five dollars, Hannah, wouldn't you?’ 
said Mr. Spicer, with a sort of ghastly face— 
tiousnesa, as he saw the color returning w 
her face. 

‘There is no fear of my having the chance 
of refusing it, sir.’’ 

‘There it is, Hannah, if you wil) stop.”’ 

“Lawks ha mercy, you dont say so! 
Let met see.’’ A close inspection showed 
her that it in reality was a check for twenty 
five dollars. ‘‘And you mean to say you'll 
give me thisif I stop one night longer !"’ she 
almost shricked out, 80 great was her amaze. 
| ment. 

‘I do say s0,”’ he replied. 

‘‘And you are serious ?'’ she asked. 

“Quite serious,’’ he replied. ‘‘The fact 
is, Hannah, that I have particular reasons 
for wishing not to be left alone all night."’ 

‘Yes, sir'’’ said Hannah, giancing ner- 
vously round, and laying the check upon 
the table. 

“IT am subject to a disease of the heart, 
Hanpah.”’ ° 

Here he was interrupted by the slamming 
of the front door, which had been lelt open, 
though secured by the chain, and the wind 
whistled through the passage, sounded aw 
fully like a hoarse voice that whispered, 
‘That's false.’’ 

Hannah started up with scream, exclaim. 
ing: 

“Ah! who's tnat?’’ 

‘It s only the wind blowing the door to— 
don't you remember you left it open ?'’ said 
Mr. Spicer, more frightened than herseif, 
though he strove to keep up some show of 
bravery, which was belied by his chattering 
teeth, ‘‘Go and see that it is safely fastened; 
and, as you are 80 nervous, I'il go with 
you.”’ 

Hannah's nervousness furnished him with 
an excuse for accompanying her into the 
kitchen when she went shut up for the 
night, and also for proposing that she should 
sit up with him in the perlor instead of going 
to bed. 

Bhe was nothing loth to agree to this ar. 
rangement, for she already began to feel that 
the twenty-five dollars was dearly earnec. 





— hot brandy and water inapired ber 
with tresh courage, and she was beginning 
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roms Cem, inte Which sabe bec never teen 
abie to get es peep Even m his sleep be 
sometimes fei if nit Bey wee safe. #0 abe 
SUDSUITOeC apv_ber at nearly resemb/ing 11 
ib OTH anc est we pomsibie anc summoning 
Se) ebe set of on an exploring expecipon 

Spe toun¢ nothing but s large quantity of 
coms epresc al) ower the floor and ome baer 
of ibe grevec window which hec teen cut 
Lbrougt or eaten sewer br rosi 

Tbongt ber curineny recerwed & check ber 
srVETIOC® Wee emp y seuefied The increased 
consumpucn of foe! en’alied br Mr Smoer s 


| ines bec been es sorree of much vexrstion 
| ber a TN threstenec uw necessitave the 


purchase of coals when they were & few 
cen Gearer than they would be in & month 
Bere bowever wat ar ampie supp’ 
for some time jonger anc sbe retired in 6 
wonderful'y gest bumor 

When on the telowing morning ber bus 
banc erzicus’y askec whether she hed or 


ebe Tepliec tbat they were al mgbi bering 
comet pemerdsy while be wee alsicep 
The next week sbe began tc use the conis 


Simied thei there wees nasty ame! in them 
they ic pm burn bine nor seem in any wer 
é:fieremt from other oval 

The veer wes aguem Crewing w 68 close 


ih wee tbe very sams evering of tne mont 
; 
| 


es thet on Whoch we were Orsi iwtrodocec 1- 
Mr: Smoer when st half pas’ rine © chock 


the whole bower resoundec with the clatter 


of the mrect door bell violently pulied 
Mr Smoer mared rp m bec wildly de 





— 


“Ye. ms'am But be ssid master would 
know who be was.” 4 
“Whst sor: of person was be? demanded 
— abort gentleman, sir dressed in & gray 
, > 
eat bere ape supped, for her master shud- 
dered violent!y, and buried bis bead under 
the bed clothes 
Mra Spicer reflected for one moment To 
& woman of ber determined character this 
wae ample time & decide cpon s line of con 


"Tay nodded soquiescepce. and departed 
The opportunity occurred the following 
Tbe bel) was mvfed. but it jomped ebout 
like anything mad si half past rine © clock ; 
and wher Selly opened the front door she 
saw. as abe bud expected, the short gentle- 


man in the grey oust 
“Myr Snmicer st bome ?"’ he demanded 


“Vee sir. but he’s pm up yet; but if you 
wi) )in missis wi!) speak WY you sir. 

dota oateal ipto the parlor sbe remarked 
thst be bed about him an unpleasant musty 
odor, just like whet she complained of in the 
coals : 

At the preconcerted signs) Mra Spicer 
wert down and found the stranger walling 
ber arrival 

M: Spicer is too il) to see any strangers 
sir’ she said; ‘but if you wi!) tel) me your 
business | wil) communicste it to him.” 

“] am pots stranger replied the other 
in 8 gloomy tne, ‘I am his sister# son I 
went to Oaliformia and sccumulsted s for 
tune It is w year since! returned 'o my 
metive State, and he knows my business 
Tell bim | wil) come for him u“-morrow &t 
tn bour ” 

“Tt would be useless "' said Mre Spicer 
‘He canpo go with you, for be uw unadie to 
lesve be bec © 

Nevertheless I shall come for him,’ said 

the man in gray “and pvtive whai ! say, he 
wil certein’y see me You will understand 
whe’ 1 pow easy when the time comes; and 
im thet iron safe anc in the cellar beneath 
this room, you wil find the solution of the 
mrsiery - 
He quitted the room as be smoke. lesving 
ber mute with astonishment Bui when she 
followed him to the door ber amazement 
was increased by ber tancring thet be bad 
Jem his shoes upon tbe mat anc was making 
his exit down tbe cellar stairs. slong which 
be seemed to proceed in some mysterious 
manner, bumping on every step af though 
be were being dragged unresisting)y down 
by tbe heels 

Convinced thst be was deranged. she 
hastily bolted the door on the top of the 
Stairs. intencing to summon the aid of the 
poe to secure him; but «ben sbe saw thst 
ibe shoes were not on the mat sbe altered 
ber mind and with s spirit much subdued, 
retraced her eieps to ber husband « side 

Ii 8 pot to be supposed that she gave Silly 
the faintest hint of what hac taken place dur 
ing ber intermew with tbe siranger. being 
gtrte convinesd the! that trusty attendant’s 
vows of fealty wouic be as fiax in the fame 
before such & Fory sand she hac no inclins 
non to be left slone im the bouse with a pro 
baby Gring man and what otber company 
abe Cic DM hke to think of 

The rext night st nine o cock. the doctor 
Wee sent for in & burrr Mr Spicer was 
moch worse. He came and pronounced that 
be war Cring 

Half on bour sSerwards as Sslly was in 
the kinicben whitber abe had been sent to 
fetch something that was required the door 
be | Wee pO Lec ao TiolepUy thet it broke and 
fe to ibe Boor The hurry was too urgent 
for ber to open n, but she whispered softly 
wo ber mistress 

‘There's thai bell s ringing agnin like 
ryihing | must go and answer ii” 

Sion’ I'L anewer i: seid Mr. Spicer, in 
& }on¢ firm vi ive 

He set upmgbt for s moment. then fell 
beck —desc 

Wher Sealy opened the front door she 
found nobody there. which ¢id not surprise 


| DET. we they might Wel. be tire] of wanting 
BO OnE 
dered the comle and if they had been sent | 


Nothing more was seen of the short gen 
LiCMAL in grey. Dui wher tbe cellar was 
empoed. & trap door was disclosed. commu 
LiCBUDE Wilh & large Cisused drain or wa'er 
tank, anc in this bandled neck and beela 
Whe ibe bocy of a sbort man cressed in gray, 
wrth his shoes herd+ him as though they had 
been Tusbec in s*erwards 

Ap ingnest was be'd in due course and 
SeVEeTR. SUTPOOnE Fave their opinion about the 
ceuse of Geib: Dui as po externa) marks of 
Viwebot epc no intermal traces of poison 
Cmud be Guscowered owing tw the advwancad 
mage of decompmition they could throw but 
tte hgbt on the cause of death 

By some strange oversight Hannah's evi 
Gemoe was not called for. and though one or 
| two obstinate jurymen men we!l known tor 
| thea Gemocrsuc and levelling opinions per 

wisvec in asking awkward qnestions about 
M: Spier. they were quick’y snubbed. and 
put Gown for dering to impagn such a high)y 
respecte bie man—e mar who had died Worth 








ber late husband's house, her for. 
mer sbode which she had as Miss 


FACTS ABOUT COMETS. 


HE dimensions of comets are accurately 
ascertained by s process known as a mi. 
crometric measurement By this meas 
urement the great Comet of 1811, sup. 





the world Tne sppearance of cometa, 
time immemorial, has been 


fourteenth of October, at five ni 
ver five oclock qm the morning 
tice of it to the public, with this 
sddition—ihst s total j 
world br fire would take place on 
lowing Fridsy. The reputati 
jong maintained, both as a divine 
osopher, left little or no doubt with 
ple of the truth of his icti 
ludicrous events followed 
persons, in and sbout London, 
tar and boasts which they co 
the Thames, very rationally conc! 
when the conflagration took 
would be greater safety on the 
gentleman who had neg 
tro more than five years, 
tbat it was his determinsati 
incumbent duty that same 
South Ses stock immedi 
cent, and some otber stocks 
cent The captain of a Datch 
etcessive pradence characteristic 
Datch threw al) his gunpowder 
mver, that his ship might not be 
by it Tne next morning the 
predicted. and before 
Was univer-a) that the day of j 
si hand One hundred and thi 
gymen petitioned the Arch 
sbort prayer might be written 
suitabje for the cocasion, 
in the Church service. 
honor burnt their collections of novels and 
piays and , and 
Bishop Taylors “Holy Living and Dying 
The run upon the Bank of England was 90 
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| great. that al] hands were employed from 


“<4 


morning till night im ing notes and 
handing out specie. On Tharsis morn 
ing more than seven thousand mar 
riages were legally solemnized im different 
churches; and to crown this ridiculous rare. 
Sir Gubert Heathoote, at the time bead di- 
Prepdap dy Bank of Raghet issved = 
ers to all the fire companies of London, 
keep a good jookout, and have s particular 
eye on the Bank ”’ 
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A Strange Dream. 


BY W. D. M. 








summer. 
In a London mansion,many years ago, 
a gentleman retired to at an un- 
sensi LORE, but was for some time aflected 
with great restlessleas. 

From his window he looked up at the 
bright array of countless stars, and « soft 
preesze floated into the room. Still the gen- 
tleman could not sleep. 

He was an officer of the Government 
holding the position of Under- of 
State. and & man of the most regular habits. 

“Well, well,”’ he murmured, tossing im 

tiently from side to side of the bed, ‘‘this 

very strange. I am usually a good r 
pat to night I cannot close my 
ccnscience is cleaan—and yet here f 
had Macbeth, denied my sleep.’’ 

He lay for a moment with his eyes wide 
open, and then, as if fora mere change and 
occupation for his thoughts, repeats Shaks. 

re’s lines on sleep. 

Still he tossed, and he heard the church 
clocks strike one o'clock and then two in the 


morning. 

“I've half a minc,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘to get 
up and go down to the Home Office. Evi- 
dently some mischievous or demon, 
does not intend that I get any rest 
here!’’ 

Tired nature, however, began to sink un- 
der these prolonged sufferings, and, as is 
often the case, sleep came enly. 

It was Hight, unrefreshing, and of short 
duration. e sleeper turned and twisted 
his body, he threw his arms abort, cocasion. 
ally muttering a few words: 

‘Home Office—desk—life or death—wake 
up—wake up.”’ 

He now sprang bolt upright in the bed, 
and rubbed his eyes. At the same moment 
the clock struck. 

“Why,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s only three o'clock! 
I heard two, and so have slept but a short 
time. But I’ve hadadream. I saw a figure 
stand before me, which said, ‘Wake up, 
wakeup! Goto the Home Office! Quick— 
it is lifeor death!’ Its face looked a piteous 
appeal to me. I cannot relieve my mind of 
the impression. I don’t know what all this 
means, but I'll dress and go to the office.”’ 

In a short time he went forth into the 
street, and strolled almost in the direction of 
the Home Office. A and irresistible 
influence drew him in that direction; but at 
the same time he would not admit even to 
himself that he was following anything 
more than the force of daily habit. 

Reaching the building, he went directly to 
his private room. His eyes turned to his 
desk, and the only thing he noticed was a 
memorandum book, which rather unaccount- 
ably was open. 

lancing at the page, he read aloud these 
words: 

“A reprieve to be sent to coiners, ordered 
for execution at York.’’ 

He was at once seized with a nervous un- 
easiness. 

‘By Jove!®he exclaimed, ‘‘this thing is 
a interesting. Here I am out of my 

d and down here at this hour; and the first 
thing that meets my eye is that entry in re 

to those condemned criminals. I have 

one my part of the work, but how dol 
know that this reprieve has gone to York? 
It should have gone in the usual routine of 
the office, but I do not know it as a fact. 
Really, 1 begin to think this night’s business 
means something. At all events, I’ll go to 
= aeuge of the chief clerk,and set my mind 

He hurried away. His steps were now 
quicker, and he was thoroughly absorbed in 
the matter. 

Rousing up the chief clerk, he was in- 
formed by this person that the respite had 
been sent to the chief clerk of the Crown Pa. 
am, whens business it was to forward it to 

“But have you the receipt and certificate 
= it is gone ?’’ inquired Under-Secre- 


“No.” 
“Then let us go at once to his house—I be 
ry it is in Chancery Lane—and see about 


They started off. The morning was now 
advancing, and the Under-Secretary ae 
wrong ne bere must certainly be someth g 
Migr n Keeping his thoughts to himeelt, 

a coveted to hastening his com 
vn Meaching the house of the chief clerk of 

e Crown P they found him in the 
holiday Prins fato his phseton for a country 

‘ Did you send the reprieve to the coiners 
‘i York 7’ demanded the Under Secretary, 


The chief clerk turned pale, and 


“Great Heaven! can it be possible ? have 
qagotten it, and left it locked up in my 


thi be exciteunent created in al) parties by 
: was t. 

This is terrible,” cried the Under-Secre- 

. fleet express can save 


“‘l hope ordered,’’ said the 
thief clerk of the Grown Papers 


[ was a beautiful night in the English 


like the reprieve was on its way 


‘*You have my authority for it. See that 
tne Tespite is sent of without tne delay of an 


Thus 
ain ee, te chiet clerk drove 
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r of death was at hand. By this time 

ress. 
The time was short, and the 81 sent deiag 
or accident would prevent the distance being 
overcome before the execution. 

The eriminals were led from the prison, 
and were now in the act of mounting the 
= oeremay Gam t the scene of the last 

At this moment the express arrived, aod 
the cry went up: 

“A reprieve—a reprieve!”’ 

When the singular facts in the case be- 
came publicly known, they caused a most 
profound — ~ Pry throughout the whole 
country, and led to such investigations that 
the men had their sentence commuted to im- 


prisonment for life. 


Pew Publications. 








Castle Foam; or, The Heir of Meerschaum, 
is the somewhat mystifying title of a novel 
by H. W. French. Its scenes proper cover 
a little more than the first quarter of the 
present century, which were stirring and 
exciting timesin Russia. The tale is crowded 
full of adventure; the plot is exceedingly 
intricate, and it is impossible to anticipate 
its fall revealment until it is reached. A 
good en = is given into Russian society in 
th turbulent times, and there is some 
powerful character drawing. The characters 
are all Russians and Danes, but they are of 
tropical temper; and as the author evi 
dently traveled in the countries he incident. 
ally describes, vividness of reality enhances 
the interest of his story. Published by Lee 
& Shephard. and for sale by Lippincott & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

Anew addition to Appleton’s very popular 
Handy Series is Vivian, the Beauty; by 
Mrs. Annie Edwardes It is based upon the 

resent adulation shown to the ‘‘professional 

uties,’’about whom, apparently, without 
any personal offending on their part, there 
has latery been much excitement in that 
condition of upper tendom called London 
society. It is rather in the nature Of a 
satire, and, like all of this talented lady's 
works, is well worth reading. Received 
from Claxton, Remsen & Haftelfinger 

Through Winding Ways, by Ellen W. 
Olney, which ran as a very acceptable serial 
in Lippincott’s Magazine, and which ex 
hibits decided superiority in incident, passion 
and character drawing, is now issued in 
book form. To those who have read it in 
the pages of the Magazine we need not com 
mend this tale, seeing that they have met 
it month after month for some time; but 
we can, and do, heartily praise it to the 
public at large, as being of far more than 
average merit,and one wel) worth perusa). 
Published and for sale by Lippincott & Co. 

A Fool’s Errand, by One of the Foois, al- 
though his name is not stated, is s book 
about the South. It is not one of the 
numerous “‘stories of the war,’’ whose brief 
day is over, but a story which has the air 
of probability and truth, exhibiting all classes 
in the South as they have been in the fifteen 
years which have passed since the civil war 
was closed. This book is well written, and 
probably consists of sctual experiences. 
All classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
figure in it; the native Southron, the poor 
white, the white carpet bagger, the old 
unioner, the freedman, the klu klux—the 
social, moral and political life of the South 
—are al] drawn with a most keen and pa- 
thetic touch. It is a work that is almost 
certain to please readers of every kind. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, pub 
lusbers, and for sale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haftelfinger’ Price, $1 ¥" 

Irene, the Missionary, is an anonymous 
story treatin of the life of a Christian young 
lady en in mission work in Syria, who 
finally discovers that her particular mission 
was to wed the man who loved her, and for 
whom she cared not a little The tale is ex 
cellently told; and together with a very 
interesting plot and some absorbing inciden's, 
is yet faithal in retaining the true Oriental 
coloring in everything pertaining to ite ma- 
terial details. Roberts Bros., publishers. 
From Claxton, Remsen & Haftelfinger 
P. $1 50. 

™ December issue of the Musical Folio 


tains a variety of new and popular ; 
cman hen = Little Alice the econ 
Girl, a song and chorus; and a comic song, 





I say Cully, don’t you Lose your Temper; 





most striking incidents of 
up to the Revolu 
fusely illustrated and the narrative is of 
adventurous incidents told in the happiest 
style. Even the cover is arrayed in the most 
tempting dress, and te a brilliant ar 
ray of crimson, blue, orange and 
green. It is just the book for the children's 
Christmas fireside. F 
Remsen & Haftelfinger. Price $1 50. 

Adventures and Oonquests of lien is 
the title of Mr. George M. Towle’s third vol. 
ume ot his excellent series of Young Folks’ 
Heroes of a published by Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard, of Boston, Mass. The ex- 
pediuon is one of the most im nt inci 
dents connected with the world’s h , 
and as the author says ‘‘no voyage can 
imagined into wh every feature of ro 
mance, adventure and brilliant achievement 
could be connected as that of Nan ;”’ 
and his charac.er and career are well—fitted 
to arouse the reader's admiration and inter 
est. The story is told in the authors most 
graphic style, with a variety of illus 
trations, and is one of the most interesting 
of a series admirably calculated to supply 
good heaithy reading matter for bape, giving 
them abundapoe of thrilling incidents and 
adventures, in s form perfectly free from 
pernicious influence. For sale by Lippin- 
cott. Price $1.00. 

MAGAZINES. 


In the November number of the Leonard 
Scott Oo’s reprint of Black wood's Magazine. 
The contents open with an interesting con 
tinuation of the serial Reata; the next article 
is entitled An American Princess, which 
gives some interesting extracts of the life 
and letters of Madame Bonaperte; this is 
followed by an article entitled Whig Re. 
viewers as Painted by Themselves; an 
interesting paper on in which the 
Maronites are d ; A Poor Devil, is 
the title of a short sketch; an interesting ex 
perience Among the Afghans, is related by 
A Surveyor; The Recess, which concludes 
the number, relates to the political condition 
of Europe as the result of the recess of Par- 
liament. Received from and for sale by W. 
B. Zieber, of Phila. 

The merry laughing face of 8t. Nicholas 
surrounded by a wreath of holly berries, il 
luminates the cover of the Christmas Num- 
ber of the Magasine, which holds within its 
pages a charming holiday feast of 
things for its little friends. The frontispiece 
isan exquisite picture by Kraus, entitled 
Making Mamma's Christmas Present, and 
Louisa M. Scott begins the list of lovely 
stories with Chapters I, and II, of her 
seria) Jack and Gill with illustrations, es 
pecially notable in the contents is a graphi- 
cally illustrated description of Telegraph 
Boys’ by W. A. Sim. Edward Eggleston's 
Christmas play otf Mother Goose and her 
family; Howard Pyles illustrated Fables; 
A poem by J. G. Whittier entitled Abram 
Morrison; Lacy Larcom's illustrated poem, 
The Mystery of the Seed; J, Es'en Cooke's 
story about Paul and the Goblin with i)lus- 
trat by Bensell;F. E. Throop’s story, The 
Great Race with siihouette ‘illustrations 
Hopkins; A story illustrated by Sa 
Winter Kel called The nping; A 
short sketch the sculptor ldsen 
with iJlustrations of some of his pieces. The 
other contents are The Knight and the Page 
a poem by Martha C. Howe, illustrated by 

Hailock Foote; Budsy the Giant. 
Ano rican King David Watching for an 
Otter; Christmas at Number One Cranlin 
Place: The Four Sunbeams,a poem, My 
Sunflower’s Fan; How the Elephants 
Turned Back illustrated by Gustave Dore; 
The Little First Man and the Little First 
Woman, Chapters 1V and VI of Stoddard's 
serial; Among The Lakes; The Story of 
Pegasus How Cruel is Fate a poem; The 
ae adventures of a Wood sled illus 

Bol Eytinge, Jr, Dressing Mar 

Ann a jin ulustrated by Addie Ledyard; 
How Joe Brought down the House; The 
Funny Mandarian ; Chronicles of the Moilbos; 
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votes two pungent editorials to Goldwin 
Smith's late manifesto on the break-down of 
morality caused by evolution. It looks as 
if there was very little left of the historian’s 
case. Smith accused the Chinese of ha 

Bo rea) religion—ot being a nation of . 
tives; whereupon the editor of the Monthly 
makes inquiry into the state of morality in 
the celestia] country, with rather striking 


The December number of the Nursery 
which completes its thirteenth year, gives a 
variety of yey omy | res, stories and 
verses to delight its little friends. It ws so well 
calculated to take sunshine into every nur- 
- it should be one of its most constant 

Published by J. L. Shorey of Bos 
ton 


Potter’s American Monthly for December 
with an illustrated parer on Merry 
hristmas by Josie Keen. John Thornton 
Wood writes about Libraries, with illustra- 
tions. Adelaide Stout contributes the 
Consider. The New Minister is continued 
by several cha Fred Culbert has a 
etch of Emma Hart Willard and her 
works. W.H. Polk contributes the poem 
The Dial of Time, and Mra Lucy Blum the 
ee The Old Year. Rev. William Hall 
scribes Tokun, the residence of Hon. P. 
Goodman, Lenox, Mass. The remainder of 
the contents are Aunt Eleanor’s Tranforma- 
tion, yA ed B. Wyllis; J. G Holland, by 
M alsingham; Pinafore and Capid, by 
K. Thelton; The Blue Gum. or Fever 
Tree, by T. 8. fozinskey, M D.; Pansies in 
Midwinter, by George B. Griffith; Chronicles 
from a Suburban Town, by C. H Wood; 
My Friend, by Leigh 8. North; Then and 
Now, by E L Bangs. Concluding with a 
variety of interesting departments. 





For BROFKCHIAL, A*THMATIC, and Catarrhal Com- 
plaints, and Coughs and Colts, ‘'HKrow ‘s Bronchial 
Troches’’ manifest remart+bie curative 
imitations are offered for sale, many of which are in- 
jorious. The genuine *‘Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ 
are sold only in boxes. 

— 
Bake e Note of This. 

Prof. Green. a distinguished allopethic physician, 
wrote to the Medical Journal to the effect that after 
all other means had failed, he sent for the Kidney 
Cure (pow Bafe Kidney aad Liver Cure), and tw his 
astonis» ment care’ g serious case of Bright's Disease 
hy administering It, and afterwards found tt equally 
beneficial im other cases. He aéviseed his brother 
phystetans to ase it in preference to anything cles for 
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had circulated, chiefly 


iction, another and 
to be whispered about to 


10 
to feel almest comfortable, and even Mr. | treasure of a fabulous amount concealed in 
BSplicer’s visage was losing somewhat of its | one of his coal cellars. 
acute anxiety blended with terror, when a When this report 
fresh cause of alarm occurred. This was a | among the lower orders, til] it was begin 
measured thump, thump, thump, down the | ping to die » natural death for want of con. 
‘Oh, good gracious! what's tLat? care a yy 
. bess what's id er 
cried Hannah. the effect that it was no treasure, but the 
“‘It'e—tt's—it’s the rats,”’ said her master | corpee of a man that was buried in Mr. BSpi- 
*I oftem hear them; they plague me dread: | cer s cellar. 


fully sometimes.’’ 

Again the wiad whistled through the key- 
hole, and again it sounded like a hoarse wh 
per of ‘That's talse!"’ 

At least so it sounded to Mr. Spicer; but 
Hannah, believing in rats got up and opened 
the door, the better to bear their perform 
ance. 

But as quickly she banged it close again 
and locked it, exclaiming: 

‘‘Ob! there's the shoes!’ 

*Bboes! what shoes? what do you mean?”’ 
cried Mr. , starting up, but dropping 
back into his chair again; for his trembling 
knees refused to su him. 

‘Why the shoes he always carries in his 
hand—there they stand upon the mat, just 
as—"’ but suddenly recollecting herself 
she broke off before betraying that she had 
acted the spy on the occasion of the mysteri 
our stranger's first visit. 

‘It must have been your fancy, Hannah, 
or perhaps it wasacat. However, keep the 
door and then you'll feel safe. Oh! 
my poor heart! I fear I am going to have an 

** he continued, pressing his hand to 
bis “Give me a little more brandy, 
Hannah; perhaps it will keep it off "’ 

While she mixed another agong tumbler- 
fal for her master, Hannah e no scruple 
in helping herself to a similar one 

He anx y watched her, but dared not 
say a word, lest she should immediately take 
her departure. 

So the night wore away,and morning found 
them both half asleep, and in that uncom 
fortable state commonly called muzziners. 
But both retained a vivid recollection of the 
occurrences of the past night. 

Immediately after taking a a of stron 
tea, Mr. Spicer dressed himself with unusua 
care, and went out 

Now it so happened that there lived about 
half a mile from Mr. Spicer'sa maiden lady 
of fifty. who rejoiced in the name of Miss 
Betsy Smith. She was a woman of remark 
ably strong mind and decided character, 
who was known to have, on one occasion, 
routed two burglars who had broken into her 
house, sending one «ff with a pistol bal! in 
his shoulder, and knocking down and pin 
joning the other till assistance arrived. 

It was to the abode of this resolute spin. 
ster that Mr. Spicer bent his stepe. He was 
shown into the parlor, where the lady im- 
mediately presented herself, oe far above 
the feminine weakness of stopping to pull 
out her curlpapers 

‘‘Miss Smith,’’ said Mr. Spicer, without 
further preamble, ‘‘I am come to propose to 
you a matter of business.’’ 

**Name it, sir,’’ said she. 

‘I intend to marry, and that this very 
day. Will you be Mrs. Spicer?’ 

*‘What settlements do you propose f’’ she 
asked. 

‘*Your own property entirely to yourself 
—« thousand a year for pin money, and all 
that I possess, at my death "’ 

‘Your own property is considerable,’’ 
said Miss Smith, ‘‘make the pin—money two 
thousand.’’ 

“As you wish. It shall be so,’’ interrupted 
the bridegroom expectant, with an eagerness 
that was not, if its cause were known, 80 
flattering to the bride as it appeared. 

“Then I'll do it,’’ replied Miss Smith, 
with as much coolness and promptitude as 
though she were taking a bet on a horse- 
race. 


Between two such decided and business 
like people no time nor words were wasted. 
It was then uine o’cleck Betore twelve 
they were married by license, and Mrs. 
Spicer entered upon her new abode with the 
quiet self possession of a person who is 
merely changing lodgings. 

The departure of the astounded Hannah 
aflorded an opportunity for the introduction 
of her own servant, and the whole of the 
alterations and arrangements were effected 
with the mechanical precision of clock- 
work. 

The dreadful hour of half 

without the accustomed 


nine went 
tor, and Mr. 


nt success. 


poor man; at least it was 

so in the town; but Mrs. r was 
manager in household sflairs 

that in the of some men, 
that a woman 
meekly sub 
be cared very little 

for what the rumors of the town said about 


Where this rumor had its origin it was 
more difficult to trace; but some said they 
had it from an Irish laborer of indifferent 
character, who had been hanging about the 
town, out of work, for some months, and 
suddenly left it during a short absence of 
Mr. Spicer from home. This was the first 
time that Mr. Spicer had been away even 
for asingle night for nearly a year, and soon 
afier he returned he went down to the cel- 
lars to inspect his stock of coals. When he 
came up again, he staggered into the parlor, 
and fel] down in aswoon with the Bramah 
key oy clutched in his hand. 

Mrs Spicer energetically administered re 
storatives unti] he showed signs of recovery ; 
but his strength seemed completely gone. 
With a weak and broken voice he requested 
her to order immediately three tons of coal, 
and fel] back in another fainting fit. She 
sent for a doctor, who talked of a severe 
shock to the nervous system, and ordered 
him to be put ‘o bed. 

Mr. Spicer offered no opposition to this 
mandate, but crawled, with the support of 
his wife's muscular arm, upstairs to his bed- 
room. 

In half an hour the doctor came again, for 
the case puzzled him. He must not be left 
alone, he said, after observing a wild, restless 
anxiety in the patient seye; and taking Mrs. 
Spicer aside, he inquired whether she had 
remarked in her husband's manner of con- 
versation any symptoms of delirium or in- 
sanity. 

‘One very strong symptom,’’ was the re 

ply of that matter of fact lady; he ‘‘asked me 
to order in three tons of coal, when there's 
enough in the cellar to last six weeks with 
proper care. At this time of the year, too! 
with coals at six dollars the ton! I should 
think that was a proof that he's not quite 
right in bis head.’ 

The doctor, who well knew Mr. Spicer’s 

nurious habits, fully agreed in this opin 
on, and prescribed according. The next 
day he pronounced the disease to be a low 
nervous fever, and proceeded, in accordance 
with the good old rule of medicine, to blister 
and starve, and reduce him in every possi- 
ble way; and he not having a constitution 
strong enough to resist the attacks of both 
the disease and the doctor, became rapidly 
woree 
There were pills and draughts to reduce 
the already enfeebled brain to delirium, and 
then opiates to keep him quiet; calomel] also, 
of course, in judicious doses; and altogether 
he was in a fair way of doing well—for the 
undertaker. 

It was during a stupor, induced by nar- 
cotics, that Mr Spicer conceived the idea of 
satistying her curiosity respecting that Bra 
mah key which he kept under his pillow, and 
which, she knew, belonged to that myster 
ious cellar into which ie had never been 
able to get a peep Even in his sleep he 
sometimes felt if his key was safe; so she 
substituted another as nearly resembling it 
in form and size as possible,and summoning 
Sally she set off on an exploring expedition. 

She found nothing but a large quantity of 
coals spread all over the floor, and one bar 
of the grated window, which had been cut 
through or eaten away by rust. 

Though her curiosity received a check, her 
avarice was amply satisfied. The increased 
consumption of fuel entailed by Mr. Spicer's 
illness had been a source of much vexation 
to her, as it threatened to necessitate the 
purchase of coals when they were a few 
cents dearer than they would be in a month 
or 80. Here, however, was an ample supply 
for some time longer, and she retired in 4 
wonderfully good humor. 


When, on the following morning, her hus- 
band anxiously asked whether she had or 
dered the coals, and if they had been sent, 
she replied that they were all right, having 
come yesterday while he was alsleep. 

The next week she began to use the coals 
in the lecked up cellar, and though Sally in 
sisted that there was a nasty smell in them, 
thev did not burn blue, nor seem in any way 
difterent from other coale. 

The year was again drawing to a close. 
It was the very same evering of the month 
as that on which we were frst introducea to 
Mr Spicer, when at half past nine o'clock 
the whole house resounded with the clatter 
of the street door bell, violently pulled. 

Mr Spicer started up in bed, wildly de- 
manding to be told who it was; but when his 
wife moved towards the door for the purpose 
of eatiefying his curiosity, he shricked to her 
not to leave. him alone, and would not be 
— till he had hold of her hand, when 

lay down from sheer prostration, bathed 
in clammy sweats,and trembling til] the bed 
a ~ beneath him, ileal 

‘It's a strange t to see mas 
ter,"’ said Saneahly enaccone, coming into 
the soom. =I told him master was il) in 
bed, and he says he’!) call again.’’ 





*‘Didn’t you ask him his name ?’’ inquired 
mistress. 


‘Yes, ma’am. But he ssid msster would 
o he was.”” 

aa Bow sort of person was he t’’ demanded 

Mr. Spicer. 

abort gentleman, sir, dressed ina gray 
Bat — she sto _ for her master shud- 
dered violently, and buried his head under 

clothes. 

as ay reflected for one moment. To 
a woman of her determined character this 
was ample time to decide upon 8 line of con 
duct 

Bally nodded acquiescence, and departed. 
The opportunity occurred the following 
night. 
e bell was mufiied, but it jumped about 
like anything mad a half past nine o clock ; 
and when Sally opened the front door she 
saw, as she bad expected, the short gentle- 
man in the gray coat. 

“Mr. Bpicer +f home ?’”’ he demanded. 

“Yes sir, but he’s not up yet; but if you 
will step in, missis will speak to you, sir. 

As he walked into the parlor.she remarked 
that he had about him an unpleasant musty 
odor, just like what she complained of in the 
coals. 

At the preconcerted signal Mrs. Spicer 
went down, and found the stranger waiting 
her arrival. 

“Mr. Spicer is too ill to see any strangers, 
sir,’’ she said; ‘‘but if you will tell me your 
business, I will communicate it to him.”’ 

“I am nota stranger.’’ replied the other 
in a gloomy tune; ‘I am his sister's son. 
went to California and accumulated a for- 
tune. It is a year since I returned to my 
native State, and he knows my business 
Tell bim | will come for him to-morrow at 
this hour.”’ 

“It would be useless,’’ said Mrs. Spicer 
“He ra ¢ with you, for he is unable to 
leave his ‘os 

« Nevertheless. I shall come for him,”’ said 
the man in gray, ‘‘and notice what I say, he 
will certainly see me You will understand 
what I now eay when the time comes; and 
in that iron safe, and in the cellar beneath 
this room, you will find the solution of the 
mystery. ’ 

He quitted the room as he spoke, leaving 
her mute with astonishment. But when she 
followed him to the door her amazement 
was increased by her tancying that he had 
leit his shoes upon the mat, and was making 
his exit down the cellar stairs, along which 
he seemed to proeeed in some mysterious 
manner, bumping on every step as though 
he were being dragged unresistingly down 
by the heels. 

Convinced that he was deranged, she 
hastily bolted the door on the topof the 
stairs, intending to summon the aid of the 
police to secure him; but when she saw that 
the shoes were not on the mat, she altered 
her mind. and with a spirit much subdued, 
retraced her steps to her husband's side 

It is not to be supposed that she gave Sally 
the faintest hint of what had taken place dur 
ing her interview with the stranger, being 
quite convinced that that trusty attendant’s 
vows of fealty would be as flax in the flame, 
before such « story, and she had no inclina- 
tion to be left alone in the bouse with a pro 
bably dying man, and what other company 
she did not like to think of. 

The rext night. at nine o'c'ock, the dector 
was sent for in a hurry. Mr. Spicer was 
much worse. He cameand pronounced that 
he was dying 

Half an hour afterwards, as Sally was in 
the kitchen. whither she had been sent to 
fetch something that was required, the door 
be)l was pulled so violently that it broke and 
fell to the floor. The hurry was too urgent 
for her to open it, but she whispered softly 
to her mistress: 

“There's that bell a ringing again like 
anything. I must go and answer it ”’ 

‘Stop! I'll answer it! ' said Mr. Spicer, in 
a loud firm vw ice 

He sat upright for a moment, then fell 
back—dead. 

When Sally opened the front door she 
found nobody there, which did not surprise 
her, as they might well be tired of waiting 
so long. 

Nothing more was seen of the short gen 
tleman in gray, but when the cellar was 
emptied, a trap door was disclosed, commu. 
nicating with a large disused drain or water 
tank; and in this, bundled neck and heels, 
was the body of a short man dressed in gray, 
with bis shoes besid- him as though they had 
been pushed in afterwards. 

An inquest was held in due course, and 
several surgeons gave their opinion about the 
cause of death; but as no external marks of 
violence, and no internal traces of poison 
could be discovered, owing to the advanced 
stage of decompusition they could throw but 
little light on the cause of death 

By some strange oversight, Hannah's evi 
dence was not called for, and though one or 
a yf ny ae — well known tor 

emocratic and levelling opinions per 
sisted in asking awkward quenions chon 
Mr Spicer, they were quickly snubbed, and 
put down fordaring to impugn such a high! 
respectable man—a man who had died worth 
— two wong el thousand dollars! And 
nameless was 
seme grave. y consigned to its 
Mrs. Spicer kept wisely silent about what 





she knew, whether from the 
mysterious visitor, or the lowe cue, _ 


$= 
contained in the iron safe, viz , a letter from 
California, whose signature corresponded 
with the yet distinguishable initials on the 
dead man’s linen—notes and bills, and a bag 
ot Californian gold, and an empty 
labelled ‘‘Prussic acid— Poison.”’ 
She did not, however, continue to live 
her late husband’s house, her 
as 
y 


> & 


} mer abode which she had oocu 
th 
To everybody surprise, she short} 4 
wards niseeh a charity with mu es 

money that her husband had bequeathed to 
ber 

Not being able to discover a better Treason 
for this a ntly inexplicable conduct peo- 
ple were kind enough to call it ostentation. 

Mrs. Spicer took no heed of these gossips. 
Though a masculine and avaricious,she was 
a just woman, and doubtless had good res. 
sons for what she did. 


———E—EE 
FACTS ABOUT COMETS. 


HE dimensions of comets are 
ascertained by a process known as @ mi. 
crometric measurement. By this meas 
urement the great Comet of. 1811, sup. 

posed to move round the sun once in about 
three thousand years, had a head one mij- 
lion two hundred and seventy 
miles in diameter, with a nucleus in the cen 
tre of about two thousand six hundred and 
forty miles in diameter. and a tail one hun. 
dred miles in length. It is now 
believed by astronomers that comets are com- 
posed of gaseous vapor, extremely thin and 
without apy senei weight. Stars have 
been seen shining through with undimin. 
ished lustre, which a slight fog would en- 
tirely hide from view; and all comets can be 
compressed into a a> no —— than a 
walnut; aad, ifone of them sh bappea 
to strike the earth, it would be no more de- 
structive to it than a se to an ocean 
steamer. Yet these eas, vapory visi- 
tors are the divinely appointed agents, as 
some would fain have us believe, to destroy 
the world. The appearance of comets, trom 
time immemorial, has been the occasion of 
much superstitious fear and the cause of 
much u iness. In the year 1712 the 
Rev. Mr. Whiston, a famous writer, some. 
what learned in astronomy, having calculated 
the return of a on Wednesday, the 
fourteenth of October, at five ninutes af- 
ter five o'clock in the morning, no- 
tice of it to the public, with this terrifying 
addition—that a total destruction of the 
world by fire would take place on the fol- 
lowing Friday. The reputation which he 
long maintained, both as a divine and phil- 
osopher, left little or no doubt with the peo- 
es of the truth of his prediction. Beveral 
udicrous events followed. A number of 
persons, in and about London, seized all the 
bar and boats which they could find on 
the Thames, very rationally concluding that, 
when the conflagration took place, there 
would be greater safety on the water. A 
gentleman who had neglected family prayers 
tro more than five years, informed his wife 
that it was his determination to resume that 
incumbent duty that same evening. 
South Sea stock immediately fell to five per 
cent., and some other stocks to eleven 
cent. The captain of a Dutch ship, with 
excessive prudence characteristic of the 
Dutch, threw all his gunpowder into the 
river, that his ship might not be endangered 
by it The next morning the comet came 8s 
predicted, and before noon, the belief 
was univer-al that the day of — was 
at hand. One hundred and thirty three cler- 
gymen petitioned the Archbishop that & 
short poser might be written and ordered, 
suitable for the occasion, as there were none 
in the Church service. Three maids of 
honor burnt their collections of novels and 
plays, and bought, each of them,a Bible and 
Bishop Taylor's ‘Holy Living and Dying 
The run upon the Bank of England was # 





| great, that all hands were employed 


morning till night in changing notes and 
handing out specie. On Thursday morn: 
ing more than seven thousand mar 
riages were legally solemnized in different 
churches; and to crown this ridiculous farce. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, at the time head di- 
rector of the Bank of England, issued or- 
ders to all the fire companies of London, ‘‘# 
keep a good lookout, and have a particular 
eye on the Banx.”’ 


a —____— 

Tre Dury or Lire.—He is at once the 
g.eater and better man who can lesd - 
higher life of contemplation in the midst 
cities. ‘‘Repose!”’ said Arnanld to his friend 
Nicole, who sought to fly from the 
life—and the Words come to us like the ve, 
of a trumpet sounding to arms—‘‘Repose 
Won't you have the whole of eternity to rest 
in?’ is is a world of toil and battle;our 
wag bo ney oe é* bu 

the march not ; an 

us to take our part in the brunt of the battle 
and not shirk the toil we are =” 
bear. 8. 


Eccentric Bonnets: —Some highly &- 
centric bonnets are reported from Paris 
' Beal 
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season Thereisthe ‘ 

with 2 garland of sprin er the “peu” 
lion's “ the “E aaa ced 18 
smothered in poppies and very 

shape, the ‘ Restoration Calash,"’ 8 O77 of 





the old style, and the “Learned 
bonnet. ° 
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Soon restless ]ees. 

From his window he looked up at the 
bright array of countless stars, and a soft 
preese floated into the room. Still the gen- 
tleman could not sleep. 

He was an officer of the Government 
holding the position of Under- of 
State. and @ man of the most regular habits. 

“Well, well,’’ he murmured, tossing im 

tiently from side to side of the bed, ‘‘this 
Every strange. I am usually a good s) r 
pat to night I cannot close my =. = 
ccnscience is clean—and yet here I am, like 
ped Macbeth, denied my sleep.’’ 

He lay for & moment with his eyes wide 
open, and then, as if fora mere change and 
oocupation for his thoughts, repeats Shaks. 

’s lines on sleep. 

Still he tossed, and he heard the church 
clocks strike one o'clock and then two in the 
morning. 

“T’ve half a minc,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘to get 
up and go down to the Home Office. Evi- 
dently some mischievous or demon, 
does not intend that I get any rest 
bere!’ 

Tired nature, however, began to sink un- 
der these prolonged sufferings, and, as is 
often the case, sleep came suddenly. 

It was light, unrefreshing, of short 
duration. e sleeper turned and twisted 
his body, he threw his arms abont, oocasion- 
ally muttering a few words: 

“Home Officeo—desk—life or death—wake 
up—wake up.”’ 

He now sprang bolt upright in the bed, 
and rubbed his eyes. At the same moment 
the clock struck. 

“Why,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s only three o'clock! 
I heard two, and so have slept but a short 
time. But I’ve hadadream. I saw a figure 
stand before me, which said, ‘Wake up, 
wakeup! Goto the Home Office! Quick— 


it is lifeor death!’ Its face looked a piteous | th 


appeal to me. I cannot relieve my mind of 
the impression. I don’t know what all this 
means, but I'll dress and go to the office.”’ 

In a short time he went forth into the 
street, and strolled almost in the direction of 
the Home Office. A and irresistible 
influence drew him in that direction; but at 
the same time he would not admit even to 
himself that he was following anything 
more than the force of daily habit. 

Reaching the building, he went directly to 
his private room. His eyes turned to his 
desk, and the only thing he noticed was a 
memorandum book, which rather unaccount- 
ably was open. 

lancing at the page, he read aloud these 
words: 

“A reprieve to be sent to coiners, ordered 
for execution at York.’’ 

He was at once seized with a nervous un- 
easiness. 

“By Jove!™he exclaimed, ‘‘this thing is 
getting interesting. Here I am out of my 

d and down here at this hour; and the first 
thing that meets my eye is that entry in re 

to those condemned criminals. I have 

one my part of the work, but how dol 
know that this reprieve has gone to York? 
It should have gone in the usual routine of 
the office, but I do not know it as a fact. 
Really, 1 begin to think this night’s business 
means something. At all events, I'll go to 
te house of the chief clerk,and set my mind 

He hurried away. His steps were now 
quicker, and he was thoroughly absorbed in 
the matter. 

Rousing up the chief clerk, he was in- 
formed by this person that the respite had 
been sent to the chief clerk of the Crown Pa- 

wae business it was to forward it to 

“But have you the receipt and certificate 
that it is gone ?’’ inquired Under-Secre- 


Ti,” 
“Then let us go at once to his house—I be 
1 it is in Chancery Lane—and see about 


They started off. The morning was now 


advancing, and the Under-Reesiasy Doge 
to feel that there must certainly be something 


me Keeping his t ts to himeelt, 
devoted to hastening his com 


Reaching the house of the chief clerk of 
the Crown P they found him in the 
Sct of stepping {ato his pheston for s country 


holiday, 
a Void Zou send the to the coiners 
al demanded the Under Secretary, 


The chief clerk turned and replied: 
“Great Heaven! can ah pede t thave 
sagotten it, and left it locked up in my 


The excitement created in all parties 
revelation was 7 


“This is terrible, ”’ the Under-Secre- 
lary, “NN 
the jj re but s f express can save 


forced me from my bed last night to the 
Home Office, where my aaa was ar- 
rested by the entry in my memorandum 
book in regard te this reprieve. I will relate 
all the circumstances to you. and from this 
hour I shall believe in the influence of 
“—. , 

© sequel may be soon told. Prepara- 
tions for the execution of the criminals were 
made, and, as an expected reprieve did not 
arrive, it was announced to them that the 
hour of death was at hand. By this time 
the reprieve was on its way ress. 
The time was short, and the Jightest delay 
or aecident would prevent the distance being 
overcome before the execution. 

The eriminals were Jed from the prison, 
and were now in the act of mounting the 
_ to convey them to the scene of the last 
ac 

At this moment the express arrived, aod 
the cry went up: 

‘A reprieve—a reprievel’’ 

When the singular facts in the case be- 
came publicly known, they caused a most 
profound — (~~ throughout the whole 
country, and led to such investigations that 
the men had their sentence commuted to im- 


prisonment for life. = 
Dew Publications. 


Castle Foam; or, The Heir of Meerschaum, 
is the somewhat mystifying title of a novel 
by H. W. French. Its scenes proper cover 
a little more than the first quarter of the 
present century, which were stirring and 
exciting timesin Russia. The tale is crowded 
full of adventure; the plot is exceedingly 
intricate, and it is impossible to anticipate 
its fall revealment until it is reached. A 
good — is given into Russian society in 

turbulent times, and there is some 
powerful character drawing. The characters 
are al] Russians and Danes, but they are of 
cal temper; and as the author evi 
dently traveled in the countries he incident. 
ally describes, vividness of reality enhances 
the interest of his story. Published by Lee 
& Shephard. and for sale by Lippincott & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

A new addition to Appleton’s very popular 
Handy Series is Vivian, the Beauty; by 
Mrs. Annie Edwardes It is based upon the 

resent adulation shown to the ‘‘professional 
Peauties, "about whom, apparently, without 
any personal ofiending on their part, there 
has latery been much excitement in that 
condition of upper tendom called London 
society. It is rather in the nature OF a 
satire, and, like all of this talented lady's 
works, is well worth reading. Received 
from Claxton, Remsen & Haftelfinger 

Through Winding Ways, by Ellen W. 
Olney, which ran as a very acceptable serial 
in Lippincott’s Magazine, and which ex 
hibits decided superiority in incident, passion 
and character drawing, is now issued in 
book form. To those who have read it in 
the pages of the Magazine we need not com 
mend this tale, seeing that they have met 
it month after month for some time; but 
we can, and do, heartily praise it to the 
public at large, as being of tar more than 
average merit,and one well worth a perusal]. 
Published and for sale by Lippinontt & Co. 

A Fool’s Errand, by One of the Fuou, a!- 
though his name is not stated, is s book 
about the South. It is not one of the 
numerous ‘‘stories of the war,’’ whose brief 
day is over, but a story which has the air 
of probability and truth, exhibiting all classes 
in the South as they have been in the fifteen 
years which bave passed since the civil war 
was closed. This book is well written, and 
probably consists of actual experiences. 
All classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
figure in it; the native Southron, the poor 
white, the white carpet bagger, the old 
unioner, the man, the klu klux—the 
social, moral and political life of the South 
—are al] drawn with a most keen and pa- 
thetic touch. It is a work that is almost 
certain to please readers of every kind. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, pub. 
lisbers, and for sale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haftelfinger’ Price, 91 “ 

rene, the Missionary, is an anonymous 
a... wentia of the life of a Christian zones 
lady en in mission work in Syria, who 
finally discovers that her particular mission 
was to wed the man who loved her, and for 
whom she cared not a little The tale isex 
cellently told; and together with a very 
interesting plot and some absorbing inciden's, 
is et faith in retaining the true Oriental 
terial details. 


From Claxton, Remsen & Hsftelfinger 


1 50. 
vane cemanber tame el tho Wate Folio 


tains a variety of new and popular 
among them are Little Alice the Begse 











ger 
son and chorus; and # comic song, 
Tony Cully. don’t you Lose your Temper; 


is the first 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, 
have published under the title of Around 
the Yule Log, a charming book for the holi- 
day season, and one which will find hosts 
of admirers amohg young le, to whom 
it seems ly dedicated, in giving the 
Doings of Five Boys and Five Girls on a 
Visit to the Sea at Christmas-Tide, and in- 
troducing into the narrative a number of 
stories and ballads based u some of the 
most striking incidents of American 
up to the Revolu It is pro. 
tusely illustrated and the narrative is of 
adventurous incidents told in the happiest 
style. Even the cover is arrayed in the most 
tempting dress, and ts a brilliant ar 
ray of crimson, gold, blue, a 
green. It is just the book for the children’s 
Christmas fireside. For sale by Cisxton, 
Remsen & Haftelfinger. Price $1 50. 

Adventures and Oonquests of len is 
the title of Mr. George M. Towle’s third vol 
ume of his excellent series of Young Folks’ 
Heroes of an published by Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard, of Boston, Mass. The ex- 
pediuon is one of the most im t inci 
dents connected with the world’s — 
and as the author says ‘‘no voyage can 
imagined into wh every feature of ro 
mance, adventure and brilliant achievement 
could be connected as that of Nan ;’’ 
and his charac.er and career are well—fitted 
to arouse the reader's admiration and inter 
est. The story is told in the authors most 
graphic style, with a variety of illus 
trations, and is one of the most interesting 
of a series admirably calculated to eupply 
good healthy reading matter for boys, giving 
them abundapoe of thrilling incidents and 
adventures, in a form perfectly free from 
pernicious influence. For sale by Lippin- 
cott. Price $1.00. 

MAGAZINES. 


In the November number of the Leonard 
Scott Oo’s reprint of Black wood's Magazine. 
The contents open with an interesting con 
tinuation of the serial Reata; the next article 
is entitled An American Princess, which 
gives some interesting extracts of the life 
and letters of Madame Bonaparte; this is 
followed by an article entitled Whig Re. 
viewers as Painted by Themselves; an 
interesting paper on Syria, in which the 
Maronites are d ; A Poor Devil, is 
the title of a short sketch; an interesting ex 
perience Among the Afghans, is related by 
A Surveyor; The Recess, which concludes 
the number, relates to the political condition 
of Europe as the result of the recess of Par- 
liament. Received from and for sale by W. 
B. Zieber, of Phila. 

The merry laughing face of St. Nicholas 
surrounded by a wreath of holly berries, il 
luminates the cover of the Christmas Num. 


} ber of the Magasine, which holds within its 


pages a charming holiday feast of good 
things for its little friends. The trontiapiece 
isan exquisite picture by Kraus, entitled 
Making Mamma’s Christmas Present, and 
Louisa M. Scott begins the list of lovely 
stories with Cha I, and II, of ber 
serial Jack and Gill with illustrations, es 
pecially notable in the contents is a graphi. 
cally illustrated description of Telegraph 
Boys’ by W. A. Sim. Edward Eggleston's 
Christmas play otf Mother Goose and her 
family; Howard Pyles illustrated Fables; 
A poem by J. G. Whittier entitled Abram 
Morrison; Lucy Larcom’'s illustrated poem, 
The Mystery of the Seed; J, Es'en Cooke's 
story about Paul and the Goblin with i))us- 
trat by Bensell;F. E. Throop’s story, The 
Great Race with sijhouette ‘illustrations 


Hopkins; A story illustrated by Sa 
Winter Ke called The nping; A 
short sketch the sculptor ldsen 


with iJlustrations of some of his pieces. The 
other contents are The Knight and the Page 
a poem by Martha C. Howe, illustrated by 
Hallock Foote; Budsy the Giant. 

Ao rican King David Watching for an 
Otter; Christmas at Number One Cranlin 
Place: The Four Sunbeams, a poem, My 
Sunflower’s Fan; How the Elephants 
Turned Back illustrated by Gustave Dore; 
The Little First Man and the Little First 
Woman, Chapters 1V and VI of Stoddard's 
serial; —~ pA 4 The vy A 
P ow Crue ate a poem; The 
~ ay osvemnaas ee _——_— ns 

So! ge, Jr, ng Mar 

Ann ofl ulustrated by Addie Ehtnards 
oe ; The 





How t down the House; 
Funny Mandarian ; Chronicles of the Moibos; 
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ted German meteoro The editor de- 
votes two pungent editorials to Goldwin 
Smith's late manifesio on the break-down of 
morality caused by evolution. It looks as 
if there was very little left of the historian’s 
case. Smith accused the Chinese of ha 

Bo rea) religion—of being a nation of - 
tives; whereupon the editor of the Monthly 
makes inquiry into the state of morality in 
the celestial country, with rather striking 
results. 

The December number of the Nursery 
which completes its thirteenth year, gives a 
variety of Sune res, stories and 
verses to delight its little friends. It 1s so well 
calculated to take sunsbine into every nur- 
on? it should be one of its most constant 

Published by J. L. Shorey of Bos 
ton 


Potter’s American Monthly for December 
with an illustrated paner on Merry 
hristmas by Josie Keen. John Thornton 
Wood writes about Libraries, with illustra- 
tions. Adelaide Stout contributes the 
Consider. The New Minister is continued 
by several chapters. Fred Culbert has a 
sketch of Emma Hart Willard and her 
works. W.H. Polk contributes the poem 
The Dial of Time, and Mra Lucy Bium the 
poem The Old Year. Rev. William Hall 
describes Tokun, the residence of Hon. P. 
Goodman, Lenox, Mass. The remainder of 
the contents are Aunt Eleanor’s Tranforma- 
tion, ey B. Wyllis; J.G Holland, by 
M alsingham; Pinafore and Capid, by 
K Thelton; The Blue Gum. or Fever 
Tree, by T. 8. Sozinskey, M D.; Pansies in 
Midwinter, by George B. Griffith; Chronicles 
from a Suburban Town, by C. H Wood; 
My Friend, by Leigh 8. North; Then and 
Now, by E L Bangs. Concluding with « 
variety of interesting departments. 
— ie. 

For BROFCHIAL, A®THMATIC, and Catarrhal Com- 
plaints, aod Coughs and Colds, ‘‘Brow ‘s Bronchial 
Troches'' manifest remart+bie curative properties. 
imitations are offered for sale, many of which age in- 
jortious. The genuine ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches'’ 
are sold only in boxes. 

—_ ——————— 
Bake a Note of This. 

Prof. Green. a distinguished allopethic phyviciaa, 
wrote to the Medical Journal to the effect that after 
all other means hed failed, he sent for the Kidney 
Cure (now Bafe Kidney aad Liver Cure), aad tw his 
astonis ment care’ a serious case of Bright's Disease 
hy adm inistertag It, and afterwards found it equally 
beneficial im other cases. He aévised his brother 
phystetans to uss !t in preference to anything eles for 
Kidaesy disceses. 
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@ur Young Holks. 


FREDDY'S BiRTHDaY. 


BY PIPKIN 


N a ema!) chamber, into which the moon 
was peeping, lay two little people, hav- 
ing a serious talk al! by themselves. 
These wefe Freddy and Janey Preston 

Freddy in his mite of a bed in one corner of 
the room, Janey in hers, with bahy Annie 
aged two, sleeping as er by her side es 
if there were no grave question to be setiled 
by her elders. The moon was a sensible 
listener, for she listened and listened, but 
spoke never a word 

“Well, Janey. granny said #0, long ago; 
she said when I could write her a letter, 
she'd give me anything I asked, if 'twere 
possible —that is, if oo can be done 
without lots and lots of trouble,”’ 80 spoke 
Freddy 

o do you think you can doit, Freddy 
—write a real nice letter, just like our 
schoolmaster, or any ly ever so wise?’ 
questioned Janey the d subtful. 

‘To be sure I can—| shall be seven soon; 
‘cause you're in the pot hook and hanger 
class, yvu think '’m not any cleverer than 

;"’ such was Freddy a reply. 

‘Oh, Freddy, I don't!" dissented Janey, 
‘I think you re as wise ss—as—as—ranny 
hereeif ’’ 

“No, I'm notso wise as granny,’’ said 
Freddy, solemnly, ‘‘'cause I can't knit 
stockings, and make balls, and ask folks to 
write letters—at least, I don't."’ 

“Aod what will you write about? 
Thoughts kind a hop frog through my head, 
and I can't make them stay a minute,’’ con 
fessed pogr littie five years old Janey 

‘*Thathy because you rea girl,’’ affirmed 
Freddy. ‘‘but I have something 14 my 
brain; I'll ask granoy to let me keep my 
birthday at ber bhouse—let us havea jolly 
party there, you know."’ 

“Oh, Freddy, a pic nic in the garden,”’ 
suggested Janey. ‘‘It will be a splendid 
birthday!’ and the little girl clapped her 
hands. 

‘The very thing, Jauey; you are a sensi- 
ble girl, and I was born in a sensible time, 
too, just when the currants and strawber- 
ries are ripe; there coulda't be a better time 
for a birthday. I li ask father to lend me 
his pen to write my ietter, and now for what 
I'll putin it. There isnt much time to do 
it in,only three days, ‘cause Ili give granny 
two days to get ready in ' 

‘And—— '' began Janey. 

‘‘Hueb, | mthinking! ejaculated Freddy; 
ao silence crept through the room, sad soon 
thatenemy t late study and pondering 
tiptoed after, kissing their drooping eyelids 
down, and soothing their active brains into 
forgetfulness before granny 8 letter was half 
com posed. 

The nextday, you may be sure, Freddy 
felt like a person of great importance, with 
a first letter to write, and a birthday draw 
ing so very near. You should have seen 
him after echoul, perched on the window. 
seat, writing the said letter, Janey holding 
the ink, and suggesting a word here and 
there, father’s pen doing wonders, and al! 
the world going on as if no such great work 
were being done 

It wae flaished at last, and on the morning 
of the third day away went the happy chil 
dren to deliver the important missive in 
person; trust it to the post! Granny lived 
across the heathery common, in such s sunny 
house, where the crickets chirped, and 
granny'sold cat frolicked and torgot she 
was not a kitten, she was ao happy. And 
the garden —it was a delightful piace! low 
the children’s hearts throbhed as they 
bounded among the heather, Freddy, with 
his letter in his pocket, feeling prou!, hope 
tul, yet somewhat shy to boot, while Janey 
smiled, and flitted here and there, picking a 
nosegay for granny. 

They were soon there at granny's side, 
her kuitting was laid dowa with a smile, 
such as only granny could smile; the letter 
wasin her hand, her dear old spectac'ed 
eyes were reading it, while Janey held her 
brothers hand in quiet sympathy, and 
ho | looked serious, half pensive, and 
shyly important. As for pussy, she had a 
gambol all to herself, tossing granny’s bal! 
of worsted here and there, and thinking the 
while there was no greater fun in life. This 
is what granny's epectacied eyes read: 

‘Dear GranpMa,—lI write this letter to 
you buping it wii Gad you well, as it leaves 
me going w have a birthday in two days. 
Dear Grandma, now | have written my let 
ver, wil! you give me anything that 1s possi- 
ble, and iet me keep it at your house—I 
mean my birthday—out in the garden as | 
think it would be jollier out there, and al! 
Une bees, and birds, and butterflies would be 
there, and we should beso jolly. I suppose 
we must al] eight of us come, and | snould 
like to ask a few more boysand girls, as they 
al! like you, and your currants, and straw- 


berries so much. Dosay yes, dear grand- 
ma. Iam writing with father’s pen. 
Frepvy."’ 


Graony, Freddy, and Janey had o great 
~ gt ade when tae letter was 
and granay issued ber invitation, there 





THE SATURDAY 


and then, for a baker's dozen of young peo- 
ple to come on Freddy's birthday and pic- 
nic in her garden. 

How well granny contrived that birthday 
tea out in the garden under the apple tree, 
how snowy was the cloth, what nice cake 
and bread and butter, what delicious straw 
berries, what sweet honey! And there it 
was, al] ready for them, a baker's dozen of 
happy children, when they scampered in 
alter their games among the heather. Gran 
ny 8 face was as supshiny as theirs when 
the young things sat down, Freddy with his 
back to the tree aod & wreath of flowers 
banging above his head to mark him as the 
master of the fexst. Ob, it was jolly, and 
no mistake! 

But, lo! there at the gate was a shaggy 
head, a ragged jacket, anda little tweeting 
sound as of a file growing old and weary of 
its own music 

“On! granay, there's a poor wandering 
boy with a file let us have a little masic, 
please,’ spoke Freddy, the ready tongued 

‘Please,’’ said the smal]! musician at the 
gate 

Granny * words went stealing down to 
him like the sound of silvet belis: ‘‘Come 
in, little lad, and have some tea,’’ where 
upon the gate opened and in he came on his 
head, tripping out quite nirably with his 
hands. You can imagine how the children 
laughed, and more than one cup of tea was 
overturned in the commotion 

‘Now, my boy, sit down,”’ said granny, 
thinking somebody ought to keep order, so, 
with that, the smal! urchin tumbled over, 
and sat down on the grass as grave as a 
judge. 

Tuen Freddy, as head of the feast, took 
him a plateful of cake and bread-and butter, 
and a cup of tea, which the small boy 
grasped and ate like a poor little hungry 
dog 

Well, the feast wenton, and at lastevery. 
body, even the little fifer, had had enough; 
but they did not troop out into the heather 
again; somebody proj osed a dance in the 
wide garden mee a think it was the little 
fer himself—and in a momeat the tweet- 
ing fite resounded, the young ones pared off, 
fi'tting here and there, up and down, in and 
out, with the red sunbeams flashing over 
their heads like the spritesof mirth The 
shadows fell, the moonbeams trembled, the 
wind sighed as if over somebody who was 
sad. Was it the little fifer? Yes; tears 
were streaming down his cheeks but neither 
the children or granny knew it, only the 
wind. The last dance came to a close, and 
the merry creatures grouped themselves 
round granny for a last word 

‘Thank you, granny, for my very happy 
birthday, ' said Freddy, and granny stroked 
his head 

“And we all thank you,’ 
chorus trom the others 

“God bless you, children,’'replied Granny, 
and remember that life isn t all sunshine, 
but ‘tis made up of two roads one leading 
to heaven the other to misery; and birthday 
are milestones which we set up ae we walk 
along. Set up your milestones in the way 
to heaven, children; ‘tis the hartest way 
but the best, for the great Master has gone 
along it Himself, and is calling us to come 
after step by step in His footsteps, by being 
loving and gentle, pure and good, and at 
the end there will be one great glorious 
birthday forever and ever. And now for 
paying the fifer,’’ said sprightly granny, 
teeling her pocket for her purse. 

They ali looked round for the little 
stranger—he was gone; they heard the gate 
click but they could pot find him. Freddy 
and Janey wondered whether he understood 
about the two roads, and following the 
Great Master; they hoped he did, but never 
knew. Granny said it may have been bread 
cast on the waters to be found after many 
Gays; and that Freddy's firet letter and 
birthday party may have been the means, 
bleased by God, of leading a little wanderer 
home. You may be sure that Freddy lay 
down to sleep that night with grest thoughts 
in bis mind. 


came in a 


i 

No smail measure of courage is required 
by the rheumatic or renemic sufterer who, 
having been condemued by the faculty to 
take a series of mud baths at Franzenbad or 
tister, flads himselt for the first time in the 
presence of the remedy prescribed to him 
He contemplates with instinctive aversion 
what appears to be a huge puddle of black 
mud, to the surface of which incessantly 
rise thousands of tiny, unsavory bubbles. 
Into this revolting mess he is told to plunge 
his nice, can body; and as he does so the 
horrible idea suggests itself that he must ac 
quire a tawny hue tor life. 

em - 

‘This bill is spoiled,’’ said a lady to a 
butcher's boy, who had presented ‘ this bill’’ 
for the fifth time. ‘Yes, marm,"’ replied 
the lad; ‘‘boss thought he would grease it 
to make it go easy with you.”’ 





‘ Notbing hke a cheerful wife,’’ some 
genius asserts To a certain extent, but a 
lellow doesn't want a wife that is all the 
time laughing at him; such a one would be 
too cheerful. 

I 


Lace handkerchicis, edged with exquisite 
black thread lace instead of point, is con 
sidered the thing for ladies in half mourning. 
























EVENING POST. 


Gerquyations. 


UONDUCTED BY ‘*WILKING MICAWBEE."’ 


Ad4ress ali communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 644 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
solutions and original contributions solicited. 


—— 


ANSWERS. 
No. #1. DICKENS. 
No. 492. WASTER 
ABRPINE 
SPONGE 
TINDAL 
ENGAGE 
REE LED 
No, 48. CASTANET. 
No, 4. PLATES 
LAMENT 
AMANDA 
TENDER 
ENDEAR 
STARRY 
No, 496. ARTFUL DOD@ER. 
No, 406. SPEIS 8 
PARRUT 
KKRMINE 
IRI DAL 
SONATA 
STELAE 
No, 497. CROWBAR. 
No, 4s. TRAPES 
REMORA 
AMULET 
POLICE 
KRECTS 
BATEST 
No, 494. FATINITZA 
No, \», SCAPES 
iCALADE 
ALARIC 
PAKOLE 
EDILES 
S ECESH 
No, 3, ANNOUNCE, 
No, sa. GROVEL 
RACINE 
OC EOLA 
VIOLAS 
ENLACE 
LEASED 
No, W, NUMERICAL, 


The WHOLE is a grandfather's grandfather. 
The !, 2, 5, 6is a walter. 

The 8, 7, 4, 3 1s otherwise. 

New Haven. Conn. O,. Possum, 


No. 504 SQUARE. 
Though uot romantic; Kum. ANTIQ. depicts, 
My FIRST, an ax, tied up with Ilitie sticks 
Up, solver! 8&COND! Let we know its name, 
Add to your knowledge, while you spread your fame. 
Tell me the ORIGIN of that strange word; 
And all unconsciously you'li mention THIRD. 
lbun't be ali day about it, but instead, 
Be FOUKTH, as old Polonius has said, 
I cannot FIFTH the consequences pow 
Which L have brought upon myself 1 vow. 
But send me not © Crete, ny brave Aegeaus, 
My eves are SIXTH like Love's or Bartimeus’, 
San Francisco, Cal. PERCY VERE, 
CROSSWORD. 

lu asking and basking, 
In basking and askiug, 
ip leaning aod meaniog. 
In meaning and leanlig, 
in wheezing aud freezing, 
Iu freezing and wheezing, 
In skinning and skimming, 
In skimming and skinning. 

The TOTAL & poser you ‘Il easily find 

A pame quite familiar to Puzziedom’s mind. 
Oaklaad, Cal. HANNAH KB. GAGE, 


No. 505, 





No. 306. HALF SQUARE, 
A writing please trace, in the very FIRST place 
That entirely omits the same letter; 
The SBCOND a metal, tuat’s scaly and brittle, 
Gray -black, bas a lustre etce:er— 
A. Now you ‘had orter,’* luscribe barley water; 
And a parish of England at vest; 
Your pieasure enbance,. with asmalltown of France 
That will be of the FIFTH piace possessed: 
1°) say just for fun, that s1xXTuH is a run, 
Literal, but not the less true; 
Then SA VENTH, exist; while EIGHTH on the list, 
Is one leiter of many; adieu. 
San Francisco, Cal, LIVE Oak, 
No, 507. CHARADE, 
W hen you are 8ACOND, pay THIRD FIRST 
For mediciue, and a well versed 
M.D. callin. He will advise 
Vureair. You'll visit WHOLE If wise. 
Baltimore, Md. ASIAN. 





No. 30s. HOUR GLASS. 
1. Brevity. 2. A strect in the extremities of a town. 
3. To melt. 4 A learned man. 5. The old plural for 


eyes. 6. A letter. 7. A emal! house, 8 A woney of 
account. 9, the shortening of a syllable. 10. The 
scarfskin. 11. Instruments. 
CENTRALS:—Une who hews stone. 
DILAGONALS:—Conformity to truth and a cannon. 
Sau Jose, Cal. Nic. O'Demus, 
No. 5309, DOUBLE CROSSWORDS. 
iu cash account but not in dollar, 
in pretty brooch but not in collar, 
In spirit land bat not tn demon, 
in commodore but not in seaman, 
In kiteben work but not in drumming, 
in bumbiebee but not in humming, 
in round-a-bout but not in jacket 
W hich is the last of this queer racket. 
A brave man never is my WHOLE, 
*Tis only thas—the timid fool. 
San Francisco, Cal. GOOs6E QUILL. 
No, 510, PYRAMID. 
A letter my first will reveal, 
My 6RCOND if truth must be teld. 


December 6, 1#79 


ee _ Se - 


ls a cranium, s leaf, not of steel, 
Bat cf very fine silver or gold. 

My THIRD is refreshed, or displayed, 
Or exposed to the wind or the fire, 

My FOURTH Is an implement made, 


Or that which is used. I desire 
To cali your t NEXT: 
If in pathways of you march 


You wilhAnd if you stady the text — 
A substance resembling starch. 
My 61 XTH If you study the books, 
ls defined as speeches or phrases, 
Ideas and fee.ings and looks — 
And more defiultions embraces. 
My 6K VENTH, this Pyramid's vase, 
The last of the words in position, 
Shows legerdemain on its face 
Aud the feats of the crafty magician. 


Diagonals, left—you will find 

Is an Cficer’s badge that is worn; 

And the right, denotes, void of design, 
While my (entrails —intent, or quite warm. 





San Francisco, Cal. s.¢. M. 
No, 511. ANAGRAM. 
BATTERY G. FOUGAST BEST, LET! 
Gibson, Pa. ODOACER, 
No, 512. DIAMOND. 
(To stad.) 


1. In Percy Vere that name renowned 
Throughout the iaud, my FIRsT is found. 
2. That boy of Dickens’, who would fall 
To sleep so ofter, NEXT we'll call. 
3. While the sun shone througoout the day 
The toiling farmer THiXD his hay. 
4. In castied fortresses of old 
These gates with balances bebold. 
5. Short was the sentence spoke by one 
Of the FIFTH mothers to her son. 
6. When he had 61xTu to take the fleld; 
*Twas **it, or on it,’’ it—the shield. 
7. Truth now seems shunned by great and small: 
Now none are biessed in SEVENTH all. 
8. EIGHTH are on nearly every tongue, 
Awong all people, old and young. 
¥. Some stepping stones for NINTH you'll find, 
Of a Provincial English kind, 
Without a TENTH We at a ball 
Could have no merriment at ail, 
But at a ba!'l In the quadrille 
You may find LAsT, if you but will. 
aa Twenty-five cents for first solution. 
Santa Clara, «al. 


COMBT. 





No, 518, CHARADE, 

in every country FikST you'll see, 
Else it would not a country be; 
Would you futurity pursue 
Perhaps my NEXT will tell it you. 
My WHOLK has made bis name resound, 
W here lovers true of art are found. 

Fort Clark, Texas. GABMEW, 





No. 514, COMPOUND SQUARES. 
UPPER LAFT. 
1, First is to accompany 
Maideuf to a company 
2. Oraparty. SSOCOND then 
Used to trade in living men. 
3. Nowa British Province show, 
Or a town in Mexico. 
4. FOURTH Is fashioned like an egg 
Lay it quickly forth L beg - 
5. FIFTH is whisky piaip as mod, 
Ur a fish— the English rudd. 
6. SIXTH are sales; 80 reader dear 
Canto first will finish here. 
UPPER RIGHT. 
1, THIS word need not be rehearsed; 
*Twas the end of Canto first. 
2. When a sbip dismasted is, 
You must 6&KCOND ber | wis, 
3. To exacta fine; will be, 
Defi, ition Lumber THREE. 
4. Fourtsa I hoid sirs, **if you plense,"’ 
ls a certain skin disease. 
5. FirTH is—Keader don’t get *roiled;’’ 
But a small young codfish (broiled). 
6. Notthe Iron Horses THESE @ 
Though their mettle each one sees. 
LOWER L&FT. 
i, Customs please to desiguate 
For the Naxr word on your slate. 
2. Now toshock (’ tis always shocking 
When we see a boley stocking). 
3. Find a street or thoroughfare, 
For the THIRD with littie care. 
4. If your parish pastor’s poor 
You will FOURTH him something sure. 
5. FirtuH is cleansed. Washed off will do 
For a definition too, 
6. Rarus, Dexter, Uccident 
May be 61XTH, 80 reet content. 
LOWER RIGHT. 
1, Repetition makes this plain, 
For ‘tis horses, once again. 
2. Now aring on saddles show 
That the gig rein passes through. 
3. Number THRE if turned around 
Will a capstan then be found. 
4. Here an instrument I show 
Used in schools some years ago. 
4. ‘His I think your effort mocks 
*Tis a stop in certain clocks. 
6. SIXTH is, winces, moves, or goes, 
Amen. Brothers, let us close. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


PRIZES FOR SOLUTIONS. 
1, The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 
3. Twenty-five Cents for first solution to No. 512. 


SOLV EMS. 
Cerebrations of November Ist were solved by A. 
Solver, Odoacer, 0. Pcssam, Capt. Cuttle,Percy Vere. 
Flewy Ann, Theron, Effendi, Grebrennew)j, Mr. 
Nickleby, Peggotty, My Dot. 
COMPLET! LI8T8:—A Solver, Odoacer. 





PRIZE WINNERS. 
1. A. Solver, - - Kenton, Ohio. 
2. Odoacer. - - - Gibson, Pa. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Ben. J. Min—Two Squares. Peggotty—AnagTs™: 
Jo Juiceless—Octagon and Diamond. Odoacer™ 
Square. Alec. Sander—Crossword. Comus— Hour 
Glass. Ef Fen—Square. 


LITTLE LETTERS. 

CALIFORNIA PUZZLERS—Owing to the anticips ted 
loss of our friend **Goose Quill,** who will visit the 
Hawalin Islands, we havee deavored to give Califor- 
nia the benefit of Cerebrations this week. May 7°" 
live long and happily, and remember now and tbe? 








your friend WILeines Mica w?s* 

















BY A. 3B. W. 


weetiy rhyme the old church bells, 
aeeith fitful cadence soft and clear, 
a» beard atar their music swells 

Upon the lonely wanderers ear ! 


pealing like a bymn of 

STi Pupnast thro’ ie deup tine chy, 

Now faltering as the breeze delays, 
Like whispered prayer of infancy. 


They seem to tell of home and rest, 
or gardens trim, and pleasant trees, 
ot holiday and rural feasi, 
Ana hnousehoid joy, and marriage giees. 


They seem to tell of youtbfal mirth, 
vt loitering sweet in a 
ut «ports at yule around the bearth, 
When hearts grow warm, and winds biow 


keen. 


* + * * And now, they toll in mournful 
chimes 
Tne knell of friends long vanish’d hence, 
Ot Ues long rent, of bygone times, 
ot child hood’s faith and innocence ! 


of friends, perchance, with whom, as now, 
He paused to hear those church bells’ tone 
Upon the green hill’s sunny brow, 
here now he lingers, changed, alone! 


They tell, as On the breese they dle, 
Of hope, now lost, and peace within, 

ut thoughts once turned tothings on high, 
Forgotten long in care and sin ! 


With plaintive voice they seem to say, 
“Come back, belov’d, no more to rvuam! 

Turn, way ward spirit gone astray! 
Return, return, to heaven and home.” 


Ye olf charcb bells, ye old church bells, 
as sounds from far your cadence wild, 

The wanderer’s heart within him swells; 
He turns and weepse—again a child! 


FASHIONS A CENTURY AGO. 











OOPS, which had maintained their post- 
tion during te previous part of the cen- 
tury, had begun to be relinquished to 
court or full dress, about the year 1772. 
Successor of the tardingale of Q een 

Elizabeth's reign, precursor of the crinoline 
ot Queen Victoria’s, it had exhibited its mag- 
nificent dimensions with intervals of 1 
disappearance for two generations, in despite 
of the satire of essayists and its own fntrinsic 
inconventence, but was at length doomed. 
And then, jJustas the ladies a few years ago,dé- 
prived of tneir exuberant skirts, adopted an 
enlargement of their headdresses, so did the 
belles Of a century ago comb their hair over 
cushions at the top of their heads, and moun- 
tains of curls, powder, flowers,and feathers 
arose in splendor. What is now termed the 
panier was then styled the back hoop,and suc- 
ceeded the great hoop, just as the panier has 
tollowed thé crinoline; while the modern fichu 
appears to be an exact imitation of the snowy 
muslin coverings of the Jadies’ bosoms of the 
last century. 

The caricaturists of the period iibelled the 
headdresses by exhibiting pictures in which the 
long side curls pay = ete anny by egy sim: 
flarly disposed, or by placing paroquets, com, 
plete with wings and tails, postchaises and 
horses, or similar devices, at the sammits of 
the elevations. But the beaux of the period, 
and especis)ily those termed the Macaroni,who 
appeared about a century ago, were not tar 
behind the ladies in the exuberance of their 
headdresses. They wore wigs with lofty tou- 
pees in front and stiff cur)s at the side, accom- 
panied by portentous pigtatis, or the hair tied 
up in an immense lump behind. They rivalied 
the laaies, moreover, in the textures of their 
dresses; indeed, in the descriptions of the 
court balls of that time, the gentlemen’s cos- 
tumes are indulged with as elaborate % de- 
scription as those of ‘he ladies. On the King’s 
sehen 4 June, 1777, the robe de cour is said 
to ba still the reigning taste tor laaies in the 
beau monde. Pea-green, violet, jonquil, pink 
uDu lemon, sky-blue, white and pearl, are 
the fashionable colors. The richest Brussels 
point and Mechlin laces were worn in caps 
und Jappets,and a great quantity of flowers 
placed erect on the left side to ayo gt the 
Pp! ace of feathers, *‘which they wear in all places 

ut the court.” The gentlemen wore plain 
silks, with light embroidery trimmings of the 
same colors as the ladies’ robes; and cjoth of 
the same colors with fancy waistcoats in em- 
broidery and tambour. hly embellished 
sleel swords, sometimes iniai1 with gold,were 
worn with wnite scabbards; the elder! n- 
tlemen and grave lawyers wearing gold hilts. 
“Intermix gold and silver Artois buckles 
distinguished the beaux. Their hair 1nd wigs 
had likewise only onesloping,by the ton called 
xlanguishing carl,on each side.” Te fasb 
ionable undress for the summer of 1777 is de- 
scribed as being—"For ladies the hair cireaved 
wi'b lignt yellowish powder, at top a la heri. 
son (Anglice,in the manner of a aoe, 
4. Lhe siues One falling curlon the ne witn 
4% straight ditto behind the ear; no caps, but a 
variand of flowers on the left side of the head; 
Circassian dresses of various colors, with green 
white, or pale pink pet'icoats, crimped an 
Lasselled sashes, and cuffs the same as the pet 
licoats, crimped and tasselled sashes,and cuits 
Lhe same as the petticoats. Or |talian night. 
gOwns, trimmed with ganrze,and uze aprons, 
With fancy pétticoats,and French stuffed back 
hoops, silk shoes the color of the gown, and 
small gauze cloaks. For gentlemen : the coat 
witb long skirts, narrow ks, close sleeves, 
half lappels, terminated by « tassel, large oval 
stee) buttons,with a large black satin cape; the 
oulotte Diack silk,or the same color as the coat, 
WILD lancy waistcoats of slight tissue. The 
head cropped close, with one slanting curl en 
dishabille; Artois silver knee and shoe buckles, 
trom tnree to eleven ounces weight, and nar- 
row made; low quartered shoes, French clocked 
stocking, and @ hats,” 

Sach was tne costume in whbich the gentle- 
nen my he in the days when Lord North was 
Prime Minister otf England.and Sheridan pro. 
duced his sparkling comedies of ‘‘Tne Riv- 
sls” and “School for Scandal”—when Lord 
Caatham delivered his grand and patriotic 
speeches, and ended his days in harness,in his 
scariet and ermined robes as a peer uf the 
realm in the House of Lords. Peers in those 
days habitualiy wore their robes in the House 
of Lords,and the Ministry always appeared io 
full dressin the House of Commons, though 
the party out of power appeared therein boots 
Sod spurs and riding coats. 

In the tollowing description of the ladies’ un- 

for August, 1777, tne truth of the saying 

‘ nothing is new under the sun will be seen 

~ to the combination of warlteg | ny na 
rr ted has lately come into use: la- 
‘tle #’ tasbion undsets, commoniy called a dis- 
Aabijie, to pay visite in the morning, also for 





THE SATURDAY 


es 


walking in the country, on 

» OB account of {ts be- 

toe pent, light, and short, consists of a jacket, 
which is made like a sultana ; the 

saat past is cut out in four Pieces, the middie 
pave not wider at the bottom than about half 

- neh, the sides in proportion narrow 
be materials most in vogue are: white mus. 
2 witha oawetes printer border, chints pat- 
rv,about an in deep. The silks, whian 
are chiefiv lustring, are mosti trimmed with 
gaase. The gause is puckered round the bot. 
- Ba the a and edged with different 
: . fringes. The petticoat is drawn up in 
cae ae and tied with a trne lover's 
, and two  tasseis banging down 
rom @8ch fesioon. A ghort gauze apron 
striped or figured, cut in three scol- 
lops at bottom, and trimmed reund with a 
broad trimming closely plaited ; the middle ot 
the apron has three scollops reversed. The 
cuffsare puckered in the shape of a double 
Ene one in the front of the arm, the other be- 
~+y" bat the front rather lower. To com plete 
this dress tor summer walking the most eie- 
gantand delicate ladies Carry a long Japanned 
walking cane, with an ivory hook head, and 
on the middie of the cane is fastened a at! 
umbrella. or what the French cali a parieel, 
which defends them trom the sun an: sligut 
showers of rain. It opens by a spring, and ts 
pushed up towards the head of the cane when 
pom wma for use. Hats, with feathers spread, 
chiefly made of ep. coveres with fancy gause 
uckered, va artificial flowers, bell 
1s, and other decorations are worn 


Grains of Gold. 


To him that lives well every form of life 
is good. 








One triumphs over a calumny only in 
scorning it. 

The torment of envy is like a grain of 
sand in the eye. 

Love is lowliness; on the wedding-ring 
sparkles no jewel. 

Nothing is more dangerous than a friend 
without discretion. 

It is not life to live for one’s self alone. 
Let us help one another. 

It will cost something to be religious ; it 
will cost more not to be. 

He who sees the end from the beginning 
will do only what is right. 

Do not suffer life to stagnate; it wili grow 
muddy for want of motion. 

It requires less merit to discover the faults 
of others than to bear them. 

To the blessed eternity iteelf there is no 
other han@le than this instant. 

Conscience is the voice of the soul ; the 
passions are the voice of the body. 

From indolence, despondency and indis 
cretion, may I specially be preserved. 

The exhalation of talent as it is called, 
above religion, is the curse of the age. 

Even yentieness can be acquired after a 
patient exercise of your better nature. 

Work today, for you know not how 
much you will be hindered to morrow. 

Be the slave of the one who loves you, 
the master of the one who despises you. 

We shall have peace just so long as we 
do.our duty, in small toings or in great 

Clutch virtue as a precious jewel and 
handle vice as you would a red-hot coal. 

How can we expect a harvest of thou ‘ht 
who have not had a seed time of character? 

Modesty is to worth what shadows are in 
a painting; she gives to it strength and relief. 

Prayer bridges the chasm of human need, 
and brings Divine help to suffering humanity. 

It is good in atever, and much better in 
anger, to have the tongue kept clean and 
smootb. 

Do not intrude professional! aad other top- 
ics that tbe company generally cannot take an 
interest in. 

Do not talk very loud A firm. clear, dis 
tinct, yet mild, gentle and musical voice has 
great power. 

There can scarcely be named one quality 
that is amiable in & woman that is not becom- 
ing in & man. 

Taking a penny that does not belong to 
one, removes the barrier between integrity 
and rascality. 

Do not be absent minded, requiring the 
speaker to repeat what has been said that you 
may understand. 

Do not speak disreapectfully of personal 
appeara’ce when any one present may have 
the same defects. 

All virtue lies in the power of Gonying 
our own derires when reason does not aathbor- 
ize or sanction them 

Every man’s work pursued steadily tends 
to become an end of itself, and so to bridge 
over the loveless chasms of his life. 

There is nowhere any apology for de- 
spondency Always, there is life while life 
lasts, which rightly lived, implies a divine sat- 
isfaction. 

A mountain is made upof atoms, and 
triendsn!p of little matters, and if the atoms 
hold not togetner, the mountain is crumbi-d 
into dust ; 

Strength of resolution is, in itself, domin- 
ion and ability; and there is seed of sover- 
eignty in the bareness ot unflinching deter- 
wr eiieds hildren of song 

are the children 
em .--4. green CE trows, in the leafy 
janes and by-paths of literature, in the genial 
summer time. on — if at 

rd careth for thee, yse 
mS lo he care, why shouldst thon care 
too? His providence will provide if thou sin- 
cerely trust it. 4 te tates trooge #08 

i come 4D ike lig ° 

eal vonery of & present; but princi. 
ples, like troops of the line, are undisturbed 
and stand fast. ; -_ 

One quiet example of saintly living has 
more power in apy cburcn, or in any commu- 
nity, than the loudest talker there about en- 
tire consecration . 

Be not diverted from your duty by any 
idle reflections the world may make upon you, 
for their censures are not in your power, an 
gonsequently should not be any part of your 


concern. 
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Women's writes—Postecrips. 

Next to nothing—A girl with an average 
dandy. 

Back yards—The trains of the ladies 


dresses. 


Ex Queen Isabella is a practical photo 


graoher. 


Feather trimmings are mach used for or 
namenting evening dresses. 


Parisian milliners put six or seven rows 
of cord around piain felt hats 


The ladies at Muscatine. Iowa, have al- 
ready formed their ie*«p year club. 


The only honsework that somé girls do is 
when they begin to dust around after a beau. 


Cause and effect. —The lady who made a 
o- has since brought her husband to a full 
stop. 

Woman is the natural friend of man, and 
all other friendship is feeble or suspicious com- 
pared with it. 


Women admire strength without seeking 
to imitate it; men, gentioness, without bestow- 
ing it in return. 

A woman scu!ptar of Boston, Vass , Miss 
Anne Whitney, is to receive $4,200 for a statue 
of Bamuel Adams. 


Fashionable young ladies of London are 
studying the claesics and philosophy,but play 
lawn tennis all the same. 

**What do we owe to women?"’ rhapsodizes 
an unmarried essayist. Many of us owe ber 
forty cents for our last week's washing. 

You may a4 well bick a mule up against 
a@ beehive and te)! him net to kick as to telia 
woman about a wedding—and expect silence. 


She flitted like a vision. She wouldn't 
have been in such a burry onlyshe hadon that 
*“nateful old dress” with the overskirt two sea- 
sons behind the style. 


The young lady who aspires to be admitted 
to the ranks of the legal profession dows not 
reflect that the gratification of her ambition 
would ouly make her a barmaid. 


Experience teaches many things—promi- 
mentamong which, to a man,is that it is safer 
to run your chances with a balky mule than 
dictate 10 @ woman On wash day. 


English brides are photographed immedi- 
ately after the wedding ceremony betore start 
ing on their Journey. A bright idea. They 
never look so pleasant and happy after their 
return, 

An analy aing dame reports ‘that she had 
heard of butone oll woman who kissed her 
cow; but she knows of many thousand of 
young ones who have kissed very great 
calves." 

The Duchess of Montrose can milk a cow 
and recently demonstrated the fact to the ad- 
miration of the menin ber husband’sa racing 
stable, who were less learned in farmyard arts 
than she. 

A Parisian dressmaker transforms walk 
ing costumes into evening dresses by means 
of a court train, which I4 made independently 
oftre main garment, and is ‘attached to It at 
will under the puft"’ 

Ta'k about a woman being at a joss foran 
expedient. She's never at’ loss for anything 
butaman, If she's In a crowded street car 
and wants to scratch her head, she simply 
changes the location of a hairpin. 

The last. and, it is to be hoped, the ugliest 
thing in belt bags 1s of yellow leather, outlined 


dy a Diack leather horseshoe studded with yel 
low spots, simulating the nails by which the 
shoe is fastened to the horse's hoof. The lin- 


Ing Of the bag reverses the colors of the out 
line. 
Mme. Patterson-Bonaparte has «aid:— 


“Women in all countries have wondertal cun- 
ning io their intercourse with men. They suc- 
ceed betterin America because the mea there 
are a century bebind them in knowledge 


of hnman natureand Instinct for their trus in- 
terest.”’ 

Boston was probab'y the first city in the 
world where women beyen the study of medt 
cine, and at the Medical Catversity there they 
now have a lady demonstrator in anatomy; 
also three other ladies in the faculty, one who 
jectures on the diseases of women and the 
other on diseases of children, 


The following code of signals is for girls: 
“A ring on the first finger denotes poverty and 
a willingness to get married: on the second 
finger,money and 4 disposition tolisten though 
nothing 1s promised ; On the third finger, ‘Al 


ready «ngaged, and so you needn't trouble 

yourself ;’ On the little finger, deitberating.’’ 
A philanthropic physician who has inter 

ested himeelf in the subjectof empleyment for 


women writes:-—"All women ‘vho have opened 
their hearts to me agree in affrming thet they 
would, by preference serve the male sex, inas- 
much as women are, they assert, usually hard 
and unsympathetic in their relations with 
members of their own sisterhood 


Some dav a woman of noble impulses and 
strong rigbt arm will be granted to earth, and 
then the nan whois in the habit of lookin 
back over his shoulder at ladies he has passes 
on the street will try it once more and then 
quit, because the woman is born to bit him, 
and when she does it ne will only be good ior 
the doctors to practice on for the next six 
months. 

It bas at last become clear to the energetic 
women who are pyres the women suffrage 
movement that it fs not the men who most 
need to be converted to their doctrine but the 
ladies themseives on whom it is proposed to 
bestow “the freeman’s privilege.”’ Tne batter. 
lea of the suffrage propaganda must be turned 
now upon the gentier sex if the cause ts to 


make progress 


It should be remembered that the name | 


of the infant daughter of the Dake and Duch 
ess of Cumberland is Maria Loutsa Vic oria 
Carolina Amelia Alexanira Augusta Fred 
erica. It would be wrong to confuse her with 
ber consin Frederica Angusta Alexandra Aine 
lia Carolina Victoria Loutaa, or her second 
cousin Augusta Frederica Amelia Alexandra 
Caroliaa Louisa Victoria 


Tuis is the season of the year that delight« 
the heart of the sentimental maiden of thirty- 
five. Cxarefaily cleaning the ‘‘wisnbone” of 
the chicken,she places it over the sitting room 
door and awaits the advent of the first man 
who passes beneath it. He will be her future 
busband, if the oid rt | is true. She ise lit- 
tle frustrated wben an old widower, with seven 
children, enters the door, but at ber age, etc., 


ot. 
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nrelize 
Tacetive. 

Fogs are mist before they are gone. 
A lone msn—The pawnbroker. 

Oa the rail—A scolding woman. 
Weather report—A clap of thunder. 


A revenue cutter—Ye clipper of coupons. 
Bunions give the fret a knobby appear. 


ance. 


What goes and stands without legs? A 
clock. 


For sail or to rent—A spread of canvas on 
& Vease). 


The soft-shell crab considers bis case a 
bard one. 


Cannibals especially dote on tender beart- 


ed people. 


‘Black times,’’ as the piece of lime said 
to the water. 


Be very slow in making the acquaintance 
of a fast man. 


A midnight broil—Oysters for two after 
the opera is over. 


Going out with the tied—A weddin 
renetunl ae aaa " 6 party 


Advice to old bachelors who dye their 
hair—" Keep it dark ."’ 


A question for debate—Which eats the 


moet chickens—ministers or owist 


A compliment is usually accompanied by 
a bow, as if to beg pardon for paying it. 


4 jockey ison the home stretch when he 
lounges on a sofa at bis boarding-house. 


Ne matter how much a candidate itches 
for office, he never likes to be scratched. 


Shocking immorality: How often dowe 
hear of people lying at the point of death. 


A negro who was struck by lightning fin. 
ally Jumped up, saying, “Who fred dat id 


Why is the vowel O the only one ever 
exnadea ¢ Because all the others are inaud- 
¢. 


What is the best adhesive label a traveler 
— puton his luggage? To stick to it him- 
self. 


A malignant sore throat is a very bed 
thing ; but a malignant throat, not sore, is far 
worse, 


‘ Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all 
a farm,” but he won't. He wants to give them 
to corporations. 


‘It is the lot of humanity to err at times,’’ 
as the drunken man said who mistook his pig- 
sty for his own bedroom. 


Shakespeare was married when he was 18, 
‘ante «t ,an' Brivy»an Young when he was 
18,19, 20 21,22 28 4 25 3 27, and so on. 


Why is «a young lady who has just left 
boarding school like a batiding committee? 
Because she is ready to recetve proposals. 


An I)linois editor returns thanks for a cen- 
tipede sent him by mall from Texas, it being 
the first cent of any kind that he had recetved 
for several weeks. 


A little girl hearing her mother observe 
to another lady that she was going into halt. 
mourning, in vuired whether any of her reia- 
tions were half dead 


A person's character depends a good dea) 
upon his bringing up. For instance, a man 
who has been brought up by the police sei- 
dom turns out respectabie. 


A Michigan j uroal says: ‘‘In this State 
etiquette permits @ bride to be married witr. 
out cloves, because that’s the way they handie 
the groom after marriage.” 


It ia because he bas heard that close atten- 
tion to little things makes a successful bast. 
nees man that the youngclerk pays such close 
attention to his moustacnbe. 


The tougbest thing we have heard ahout 
any candidate for office during the late elec- 
tion was that he got ol# poker chips cashed at. 
ter he “experienced religion.” 


Time, twelve o'clock. She: ‘George, 
did you exbibit!n the dog show?" He: “No; 
why?" She: ‘Oa, nothing; only you are 
such & remarkably fine ‘setter.’’’ Exit young 


man. 
Mistress (to her late servant) ‘‘Well, 


Mary, how have you been since yin left me, 
and whereare you living now?" Ye servant 
‘ Please ina’'m, 1 don't live anywhere, ma'm ; 
I'mn married, ma’m.” 


Wher may a ship be said to be foolishly 
in love? When she ts attached to a buoy. 
When madly in love? When she ts anchoring 
alter @ Nenvy swell When ambitiously in 
love? When she ls naking for a plier. 


A tonrist pew to the beer drinking ways 
of the good people of Munich, asked the lady 
presiding ata beer hail if her customers did 
not frequently become Intoxicated. ‘Santa 
Maria, sir; they never get drunk, bat they 
sometimes burst.” 


A little three-year-old daughter, whose 
mother was mixing @ simple coagh medicine 
for him, watched the process,and asked if it 
was goo’. He was perinitted to taste, and ex- 
ciaimed: “it's awful good, mamma. Let's 
keen it ail for papa."’ 


Never abuse a lady because she happens 
to keep a boarding-house Sre is, in fact, a 
very tender hearted ae. She lels spring 
chicken live as long as it can—lets it enjoy 
summer afier summer, spring after spring— 
in fact, almost leta it die of old age.and knows 
that it can no jonger enjoy itself ta this iife, 
before she pntsit on the table. Kind hearts 
can pever «ile. 


It was very injudicious for women to go 
tn’o walking matches For fifty years men 
have sapposed that women could not walk, 
and, therefore, they illing:y waiked tne Boor 
at nignt withthe baby. Bat now that woman 
can ®O readily doa thousand milesin a thou. 
sand hours, they can certainly carry a baby ten 
miies around @ sieeping-room—and we will 
have 00 more of It 

EE 


To Arronp ImuMemarea Revigy in AstH 
Ma, try De Jayue's Lxpectorant, which acts 
sromptly by overcoming (ne spasmaxdic con 
raction of the wind tabes, aul by causing 
tne ejection of the muacus which clogs them. 
For Wnooptag Cough, Croup and Hoarsenese, 
this medicine is eqaaliy beneficta:; while for 
all Pulmonary and Bronchial Diserders, it ts 
both a palliative and a curative, and 4 sure 
and prompt remedy for ali stubbora Coughs 

Col 
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Pate mene al 


Gone ; 
For the strange, sweet autumn has cast ber 


Over wy love and our long farewell. 


Dead leaves drifting about her feet, 
Crimson and rusect, tawny gold ; 
High above her the biossoms meet, 
yiag—and only a summer oi4! 
Our love still blooms through a winter'ssnow, 
Sine the day we parted—a year ago. 


A sweet littie picture to lay in my heart, 
Wherever my fortune may bid mo go; 
Il bear you too, love—we did not part 
Down in the forest a year ago. 
Call it a fancy, or what you will, 
The dreamy spell that the autumn weaves; 
We never parte’—I hold her still, 
Asi won her frst in the failing leaves 
——_— a «= © ee ——— 


The Lost Cat. 


BY HEMERA. 








bury kept a cat—a grey Thomas cat, 

with white feet ae face, and as Miss 
Parker was wont to observe, ‘‘a very 

amiable ——— of countensnce.’’ 

Mise Parker was a single lady of about 
forty—plump, feir, and geners'ly attractive, 
and io all probability she would have been 
somebody's wife leng before if there had 
been anybody of the male persuasion in the 
vicinity who had not y a wife 

Bat Parksbury had only three eligible 
men within its precincts. 

Peter Hooper, who bad only one eye. and 
was doubled up like a jack-knife, with rheu 
ma‘ism, stood first on the list 

Peter was a widower, and the first Mrs 
Hooper had never done anytbing in all ber 
life that p'eased him until the day she bade 
him farewell and enjoined it upon him to 
put a silver plate on ber coffin, and be sure 
and have a notice of her death in the Parks. 
bury Chronicle, stating that she was a good 
wife. and was much lamented by al) her 
heartbroken friends. 

Peter s taith in woman was not very deep, 
and there seemed little likelihood that there 
would ever be a second Mrs — 

The seonnd eligible man was Allan Gith- 
eps, and Allan stuttered so badly that he 
had never been able to propoee to any lady. 

He had made several attempts to do so, 
but had never succeeded in getting through 
with the job in one day, and the next day 
his courage would be gone; and so be had 
never been made happy. 

Lastly. there was Michae) Maher 

But Michael had s mother and seven 
teen sisters to support so that there was not 
much chance of his taking a wife at pres 


Ms ANN MARIA PARKER of Parks 


ent 

Mies Parker hed always lived in Parke- 
bury, so you will understand that her 
chances for committing matrimony had been 
exceedingly small. 

She lived alone with her cat, whose bap- 
tisma] name was Dick, and was very strong- 
ly attached to the animal, which was not 
strange, seeing he was all the family she 


One luckless day Dick failed to put in an 
a roe at dinner time. 

Nice Parker was strongly exercised over 
his remisenees, but cons:led herselt with the 
idea there were rats in her neighbor Thomp 
son's bern, and probably Dick was display. 
ing a little strategy in capturing one of them 
for a lunch. 

Bat when night came, and stil] no Dick, 
her anxiety increased, and she could not 
knit on the gr-y stocking she was doing for 
the Missionary Society—her eyes were 80 
ful! of water. 

Morning dawned and Dick came not. 

Mise Parker put on her bonnet and shaw! 
and went round to al] the neighbors’ barns 
and called him, and then she went to all the 
houses and irquired for him. 

But nobody had set eyes on him. 

One of the neighbors sugyested that per- 
haps be bad over to Hanson place. 

Tris farm been maraged by an agent, 
and the house had stood vacant; but only a 
few days before it had been purchased by a 
man named Paysor, and he had already ta. 
‘sem porsession 

Mise Parker went at the top of her apes, 
nd arrived at last within sight of the 
Payson domicile. 

river ran a little distance from the 
house, and on the banks Pon oor Te 
Parker espied a y gentleman walking 
up and down, esta ts aan tend onde 
cane in the other. 

And while she gazed, a very far oft and 
plaintive ‘‘me ye ow |’ was wafted to her 
ears. 


‘It's Dick’s ery |’ she exclaimed, fran- 
, “and he’s in that i And that 
fal old man is going to o him!” 
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The man stood on the very edge of the 
river bank, tem or fifteen feet above the 
water, and the footing was somewhat inse- 
cure. 

He sli a stone gave way under his 
foot, went over, bag and all. 

But there was a fallen tree between him 
and the water, and a projecting broken 
branch caught in the strap of the old gentle- 
man's waistcoat behind, and held him sus- 
pended over the flood. 

te uaa depended on the strength of 
a buckle. 

Mrs. Parker's biood ran cold. 

*‘Don't, for Heaven's sake, let go of the 
bag !"’ cried she. ‘‘Don't dear, that’s & 
good man! You stick to the bag, and I'll 
stick to you !"’ 

“Yes but how am I to git myself un- 
hitched ?’’ cried the old man; ‘ and what the 
dickens is to become of me when I am un- 
hitched '—that’s the question! Confound 
the cat! I wish it had been in Halifax be- 
fore 1 ever set on it!’ 

‘Don't erap the ton !' cried Miss Parker 
‘Only hold on a minute longer, and I'il 
save you both!’ 

The woman was a heroine in her smal) 
way. . 

She had got a hooked stick, and creepin 
out on the body of the tree, she reach 
down the hook and inserted it in the mouth 
of the bag 

Very featly and carefully Dick and the 
bag, and the bs!!ast it contained, were trans- 
ported t terra firma 

But alas! Miss Parker's foot oe 
——— some mismanagement, and she 
would have gone into the water had she not 
caught by the old gentleman's legs and held 
on 


* Giacious Peter !'’ cried the luckless old 
man, ‘‘them straps and buckles ']] bust now 
for certain |"’ 

But Mise Parker kept her hold, and her 
companion waxed angry and kicked. 

That kick was fatal ! 

There was a sound of cloth tearing, and 
the next moment the unlucky pair were 
fionodering in the water. 

Fortunately the river was not deep, and 
they only got a thorough wetting 

Both crept ashore, looking very limp and 
very much subdued. 

Miss Parker opened the bag and secured 
her cat 

‘IT beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ said the 
old gentleman, ‘ for what I was going to do 
with your cat. I supposed it was a stray 
one, and it ate + ten of my choicest chick 
ene My name is Payson, ma’am.”’ 

‘And mine is Parker,’’ said the lady, 
blushing, and beginning to notice that Mr. 
Payson was not much above forty, and a 
very nice-looking man. 

‘*Miss or Mrs.?’ said the gentleman, in 
sinuatingly. 

* Miss,’’ returned the lady, blushing rosier 
than ever. 

‘‘A very fine animal that is,’’ said Mr. 
Payson,”’ stroking Dick’s back —‘‘very fine. 
I reaily did not observe that it had such a 
very intelligent tace.”’ 

‘Very amiable expression of countenance, 
I think,’’ returned Miss Parker. 

‘It must be org! Jet me carry him 
home for you,”’ said Mr. Payson. 

“Ob, no,’ said Miss Parker, ‘‘I realiy 
couldn’t think of it You will take cold in 
your wet—wet—clothes.”’ 

But Mr. Payson laughed at the idea, and 
walked home with Miss Parker, though 
D ck wriggled out of his hands at once. 
and trotted along behind with a self satis— 
fied air, as if thoroughly conscious that he 
had brought it all about. 

Of course Mr. Payson married Miss Par- 
ker, else I should never have written this 
story, and Dick is very fondly cherished by 
them both as the means of their present 
connubial bliss. 


Tue Vervain —A vervain hat is some- 
times presented to brides in Germany, 
where the belief in the influences of this 
pa if not virtually felt, exists in shadows. 

here the peasants still gather it, and hang 
it in the sheds, to protect their cattle from 
witchcraft, a notion not yet quite extin. 
guished in the remoter parts of England, 
any more than in Ireland and the High- 
lands. No one who sees this simply elegant 
little plant by the wayside, with i's dark 
green branch 5 tome and slender spikes 
of purplish or blue-gray blossoms, can at all 
comprehend the source of its mysterious 
—— Amongst the Romans it formed an 

portant item in religious decorations; 
their wore wreaths of it, the altars 
were garlanded with it, and the very brooms 
with which the ashes of sacrifice were re- 
moved, were com of the sacred plant 
—practices undou ly borrowed from the 
Egyptians, trom whom the Druids had pre- 
viously introduced the su tious use of 
itinto Britain. By them it was only gath- 
ered at certain hours, with the cere- 
mony of a sword—drawn circle; and a libe- 
tion of broken honeycomb and new milk 
Was poured upon the earth, as an atonement 
phe en it of so sacred a deposit. Its 
virtues, doubtless heightened by the 


faint halo of supesrtition still g to it, 
geve ita high place in the esti of the 
old simplers; and not a hundred years since, 





| Paws Bates. 
‘The latest estimate of Mr. Tilden’s wealth 


puts it at $20,000 000. 
England is now sonding to America to 


have business cards printed. 
A Maryland farmer has raised 564 chick- 
ens from fifteen hens this year. 


Circinnati’s Arche Society will shoot 
all winter in the Exposition Ha! 


One of the curiosities of San Antonio, 
Texas, is a boy born witbout arms. 


Charleston. 8 C, has had its first fall of 
snow for ten years. Hundreds of school chil- 
dren had never seen snow before. 


Swedish cutlers at Bridgeport, Conn, 
work in the shops all quy,ene spend theeven. 
ing at chools, in which they are trying to ac- 
quire English. 


During « battle with the Zalus the offi- 
eers of an English regiment had to bunt their 
men out from under the wagons where they 


had taken refuge. 

While repairing a drain at a house in 
Rome some wortmen unearthed a la num. 
ber of coins of 1450 to 1680, and nearly $8,000 


were offered for them. 

Dr I. lL. Hayes said in a lecture the other 
evening that he believed the Bennett expedi- 
tion would reach the North Pole through a 
substantially open sea. 

One English general in the Zalu war had 
about forty bullock wagons for carrying his 
chickens and other persona! luxartes at @ cost 
to England of $600 a wagon. 

Agratena Iynatjewa a Rursian peasant 

rl, was recently burned to death in her cot- 

e by her fellow-vill rs because she was 
thought to have “the evil eyes.”’ 


Among the favorite materials for winter 
dresses should be placed satin—above all, 
black satin. It is even preferred to velvet, 
and bas almost entirely replaced failie. 





A Dublin pawnbroker testified that it was 
the custom of washerwomen Wo pledge clothes 
of respectable families. The clo were 


wned on Monday, and released on Satur- 
ay. 

It is estimated thnt the fashionable so 
ciety of New Yors—that is, the persons who 
habitually entertain and go to pa oes 
not number more than two thousand per- 
sons. 


The importation of opium into China is 
qpecpeny ncreasing. in 1818 the qnantity of 
he imports was more than 9, 000, an in- 
crease of about 1500000 pounds in seven 
years. 


Several girls at HagerstownMd. tat 
tooed their legs with the figure of a garter. 
The coloring matter proved to be poisonous, 
and one of the foolish damseis is in a critical 
condition. 


In August last General Grant presented a 
valuable drop-curtain to the manager of the 
principal theatre in Tokio, and the manager 
now sends in return a splendid set of harness, 
ornamented with gold and lacquered. 


Three kittens have died of diphtheria in 
Ogdensburg. They contracted the disease 
from children affected with it. The post mor- 
tem examinatior showed plainly the diphther- 
itic membrane in the kittens’ throats. 


The last fashionable freak in England is 
the phe: J of concerts by ladies of rank in 
public halls. Lady Folkestone and the Mar- 
chioness of Waterford, woth fine pianists and 
singers, are at the head of this ‘ boom.” 


A family of emigrants were found occu 
pying a tomb in a cemetery near Providence, 
R L., that had been left open. When discov- 
ered they had had possession a week,and were 
using the coffin shelves to put their dishes on. 


A square of black velvet. embroidered in 
cashmere colors and bordered with gold 
fringe, is the last Ornament for the hair in- 
vented by Parisians. It is drawn into a form 
see of wrinkles and set on the top of the 

ead. 


A farmer in Oakland county, Mich., 81 
vears old, was turned out of doors by his son. 
He hobbled round to the barn and burned up 
the whole eetablishment, which represented 
= — of his lifetime. His grit held out to 
the end. 


The latest developed mushroom mining 
town is Eureka, Ark. On July 4 there were 
but six persons there, and nota house. On 
the 15th of Novem “er it had 800 houses and a 
population of 2000, and the only attractions 
are lead mines. 


Mr. Faweett, the blind member of the 
British Parliament, has been salmon fishing 
in Wales. He landed one fish that weighed 22 
pounds. Mr. Fawcett rides on horseback at a 
gallop, skates and climbe mountains in spite 
of his blindness. 


It is proposed at Vicksburg to change the 
channel of the Yazoo River by turning it into 
the old channel of the Mississippi. This would 
give A, A AA KE ver front, and 
save ast approaching fa’ 
left high and dry. od cae sen 


Miss Edwards. the young lady of Liver- 
pool whose mysterious disap nee and re- 
covery has made sucn a stirin England, is 
represented as being in a very critical condi- 
tion, so that the subject has to be avoided for 
fear of fatal conseq uences. 

Says a London journal: ‘Mrs. Lan 
hasarivalin Mrs. Josiah Caldwell, of Ceee, 
now residing at Tunbrid Weils, Loudon.” 
= rrr ners of Boston. is engaged 

ne million do contract tor - 
struction of a railroad in Italy.” aes 


Mufts have certainly submitted to a trans 
formation, and we have gone back to the ijast 
century for models. One fair Parisian dame 
ordered a Watteau enamelled snvff. box, set in 
diamonds, to be added to ber muff, so anxious 
was she to revive the modes of a hundred 
years ago. 

No health with tnactive liver and urinary organs 
without Hop Bitters. 


eee climate of F'ji Telands is well fit for 

pgora a t 

witn ook of the ta sonst were od sete 

tory that the enterprise is being extended. 

The ——- = be well grown, of 
ure, and a 

Tarkish monatr. — a oo 


One of the latest Ritualist development 

8 

in England has been the formation 

called’ the Gaild of oe Luke. 5 ae 

which seeks to band 

Pronounced Anglican 

high festi bo 

notice of the public. 


tendencten. rece r 
in 8t Paul’s Cathedral, ‘and 
thrusting itself upon the 
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ivrewularity 
liver complaint, general debility and 
paints. It is also found very useful 'n counteracting 
& tendency to weakness or Gisorder of the kidneys and 
bladder, and persons troubled with 
strong'ty indoree it a« a remedy. Its influence upon 
the entire system is highly beneficial, promoting as i; 
does the return of sleep and appetite, and the acquisi- 
tion of fesh and strength. A silent reproof of the 


en 
ward Offered. 

A liberal reward is ready for any one who can essen. 
tially improve Warner's Safe Bitters as a pleasant ang 
permanently effective tonic, blood purifier and pre- 
ventive of disease. It is good for all diseases. 





A Cakp.—ToO aii who are suffering from tne 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fuzz or 
Cuarer. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Erv. Joszra T. 
Inuan, Station D, New York Olty. 





Tape Worm removed by Dr. KUNKSL, 260 N. 9th St. 
Phila.,Pa Pin,Seat &Stomach Worms (Advice free.) 
mm 

Nothing purifies and enriches the blood and destroys 
a!) poisons in the system like Hop Bitters. 

—————— 

When our readers amswer amy Ad. 
vertisoment found im these columns 
they will cenfer a faver em the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Pest. 


HEALTH IS WEALTH 


Health or Body is Wealth of Mind. 
RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILUIAN RESOLVER? 


‘Pure blood makes sound fiesh, strong bone and a 
have your fiesh firm, your 
bones sound, without 


caries. and ur com fon 
fair, use KADWAY'S SARSAPA LIA RE- 
SOLVENT. 


A remedy composed of ingretionse et extraord! 
medical essen to peat, a { 
invi broken-down --QUICK, 
PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT in its treat- 
ment and cure. 


No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
slgnated. ow er it be Scrofula, Consumption. a a 
8 





r 
der, 
8 . Or Bowels, either 
tional, the virus of the disease is 
BLOOD which supplies the waste, and builds 


d repairs these and wasted tissues of the 
If the blood {s unhealthy, the process of re- 


ust be unsound. 

THE SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT rot on 
is acom « remedy, but sovares He harm ont- 
oa ctional harmony ,and 

f lif The Kgl Tf — hy 
. after a days 
rent of new life. n, - a 


Sprenger becomes 
Pimples. lotches, Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions 
are removed; Sores and Ulcers soon 


su es the blood v 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST A‘D BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE. 


L CURE MORE OOMPLAINTS AWD PRE- 
SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
ND CONTAGIOUS DI8- 
DRED DOLLARS EX- 
MEDICINES OR MEDI- 


= 
a 
Zz 


ACCORDING TO DIRECT 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TU 


cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 

Infiluensa, Diphtheria, fore Throat, 
H = Bilious Colic, In- 

the 

or with Croup, , Fever 

Sirsain, HenbicSR 

Toot Earache, or with Lum Pain in tne 

Back. matism, or with Cholera 

Morbas, or Ly tar or with Burns, Scaids, or 

Bruises, or with 8 os, Sat 

plication of RADWAY’ A 


or 
Bg 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few 





of the bn liver, kidneys. 


biadder, nervous diseases, headache. constipation: cos- 
billous 
fever: Inflamisation of the fowels and all de- 
rangements of the internal viscera. Warranted to 
effect a positive cure. 

PRICE % CENTS PER BOX. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 

DR. RADWAY & OO. 
33 Warren Street, Hew York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


and from overwert 
















W Elegaan Present. A gilt-boun4d Auto 

A srapa Alsen with 43 beaatifally ved mee 
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“KIDS! wort, 


PERMANENTLY CURES || 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Here, Vt., says, 
“In eases of KIDNEY TROUBLES & has 
acted like a charm. It hascurcd many very 
bed cases of "1 LES, and has never fulled te 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCHILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 
says, “it is of priecless va'we. Aftcr sixteen 
years of great eu<>ring from Piles and Ces 
tiveness It complctely curcd me.” 

C. & HOGADBON, ef crkshbire, says, “ene 
peckage hasdeme won::c:s for me in com- 
pletely curimg @ severe Liver and Kidney 
Compieint.” 


IT HAS 


BECAUSE IT 
LIVER, THESBOW<LS AND KID. 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 

Because it cleanses the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bii- 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rhoumatism, Neuraigia 
and Female disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com 
pound and caa be sent by mall prepaid. 


TRY rT Now ! 
Buy it at the Druggista. Price, $1.09. 


WELLS, RICHADSON & C0., Proprietors, 
Barlington, Vt. 








Grasps and holds Trees firmly without fitting. Sold 

by Toy and Hardware Stores. Manufactured only 

by AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 1924 North Fourth St., 
jadelphia, and 128 Chambers St., New York. 


C KG; iustrated 
“pple 
Vie GUIDE 


“ beautiful work of 100 PAGES, ON® ( OLORFD 
FLOWEK PLATE, and 500 ILLUSTKATIONS, with 
Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetabies and 
how togrowthem  Allfora FIVB CENT STAMP. In 
English or German 

VI K's SFEDS are the best in the world Five 
CENTS for postage will buy the FLORAL GUIDB, tell- 
ing how to get them. 

The FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 
Pager, Six Colored Plates, and many hundred En- 
aravinogs For 60 cents in covers; $1.00 in ele- 
gantcioth. In German or lish, 

VICK’S ILLUS "RATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
—82 Pages, a colored Plate in every number and many 
fine Engravings. Price §$i.2a year; Five Copies for 
5.00 Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial 
copies for25 cents Addre* 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS. 


In connection with the blication of the SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors tor 
Patents, Caveats, (Copyrights, Labels, etc., for the 















United 8 Canada, Cuba, Fngiand France, Ger- 
pm | e have had THIRTY-FIVE YEARS &X- 


Patents obtained through us are noticed in the ScI- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN, This large and splendid iilus- 
trated we-kiy paper, $3.20 a year, shows the progress 
Of science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation 

Can | obtain a Patent? The quickest and best way 
to obtain a satisfact answer. without expense !s to 
Write to us (Munn & ), Gescribing the invention, 
Withasmaiisketch All we need is to the idea. 
We will immediately answer, and give necessary 
instructions For this advice we make no ch. We 
also send free our Hand Book abont the Patent 
Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade Marks, their costs and 
how procured, with hints for advances on 
inventions Address MUNN & OU.,Pu ers of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN , 37 Park Row, New York. 


GOooDsS & OUTFITTING 
GOODS MAILED 
To every State and Territory just I 
as ordered, and even then, not Oo 
®8 expected, exchanged or the 
mosey someneee. - , 
or samples or ces spec 
stal oe | wwhhs is anit ~ 








JOHN WANAMAKER 
SELEASE STATE TWE PAPER YOU SAM Ts 





FEMALE AGENTS WANTED! 


Samples free, Address LEONARD & UO, - ochester, Ps. 





40 ILEGANT Chromo Cords, with name, 


We, L. JONES &00., Nassaa, N.Y. 











CURES BY ASSURPTIOR.—The well- 
Known medicinal properties of Glycerine, of which 
“SA PAN ULE" is largely composed, is an assurance 
to the publi- of the wonderfui curative powers of this 
celebrated Lotion for ali Nervous, Inflammatory and 
Skin Diseases. Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Lame Sack, 
Headache, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Chil- 
biains, Bunions, Piles, &c , yield at once to its sooth- 
ing influence, and are permane’ tly cured. Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Humors, Chapped Hands. Rougbh- 
bess, and ail diseases of the Skin are quickly and pusi- 
tively cured. Used in sponge cr foot baths removes 
all pain or soreness of bedy, limbs and feet. sold by 
all druggists. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Send for illuminated circular and cards. 
Samuel Gerry & Co., Proprietors, Office 237 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner, Wholesale 
Agents, N. Y. 


WARNER'S 


fe] SAFE 


BITTERS 


In eliminating the impurities of the blood, the 
natural and necessary result is the cure of Seref 
wlousand other Skin Eruptions & Diseases 
including Cancers, U and other sores. 
It is the best Bleed Purifier, and stimu- 
lates every function to more heaithful action, 
yw be ta. Weak : of the Stomach, 

nee 
pation, Dizziness, General Debil- 
ity, etc., are cured by the Safe Bitters. It is 
unequaled as an Appetizerand Regular Tonic. 

It is a medicine which should be in every 
family, and which, wherever used, will save 
payment of many doctors’ bills. 
es of two sizes; prices 50 cemta and gi. 


SATE. Livel say WARNER'S 
RiON cone Safe Remedies are 
Diactrs sold by Druggists 

sf & Dealers in Med- 
icine everywhere. 


H. H. Warner & Co., 
Proprietors, 
ROCHESTER, ¥. Y. 
SZ Bend for Pamphlet 
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SAFEN 
SATE PP 





Hold wholesale in Philadelphia bp JOHNSTUN, 
HOLLOWAY @ OO., and SMITH, KLIVE& co. 





INSTITUTE 


Established in 1872 forthe cure 
of Cancer, Ulcers, 


feresule, and Skin 
withous the use of pase of tens of esdese = 
or informatio’ ulars references, 
Piees Dr. ¥ L. POND, Aurora, Kane Co., Ii: 





THE | ALLEN’S 
GREAT | Lung Balsam! 
REMEDY | (one sin naan ail Parent 
FOR | aomea ty the"tress ani 
CU RING Physicians Taken Thoas- 
CONSUMPTION. 








ands. SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


Pierce‘s Union Business College, 
39 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILA... Pa. 


Increased facilities this year for imparting a thor- 
ough Business Education, with a wider range of 
studies than ever before An Academical DVepart- 
ment, furnishing an opportunity to obtain a substan- 
tial English education. 

THOMAS MAY PIERE, M. A., Principal, 

REV JOHNS THOMPSON, Business Mauager. 
Circulars and catalogues free to those who cali or 
write for them. 


per 
month and expenses, or allow a large 
com mission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 


ventions. 7 mean what we say. Sample Free. 
Address AN & CO., Mick. 


Dr. Seymour, Graduate of Nedicine 


and . Degg Seeve. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and Brown S5Sts., ila., guarantees an absolute 
cure in Scrofuls, Sypbilitic and Uri 1 

in Catarrb, Pi Nervous Debility and Skin 
Hair Trou larities, Logs of Vitality, Fe- 
|. Fa -- ete. Nocilerks. Advice free 


eae Complete 
us ~ 


Photographic Apparat conte, 
Se gta Pog ah 


-frame p 
Soy WoRTH BROs.,& OU. ,726 Sixth St. New tork. 





; PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY, PIANO 


St pe, B set Geiden Tongue Reeds. ~t 
Knee S wells, Walnut (ase warntd @ years Btool & Book 608. 
Kew Pianwcs, $143'. S256. oF Newspaprrecst Free. 
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MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 
GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 
INCLUDING VALUABLE PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


FOR 1870 AND 1880. 


cultural aod family paper, published semi-month 8. F. Avery & Sona, 
z + giving fort “eight coiutins of matter | 
equal to the best 








The Hore aod Farm is an 
at Louisville, Ky. Itisan ei page paper. six columns to the 
each issue, two issues of which are equal to an olgnty pase monthiy magazine, aod m 
the magazines’ published. The subscriptiou price of Home and Farm is 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 


For full information and special instructions relative to the premiums offered t> club raisers send to the Pub- 
lishers at Loulsville Ky. = cimen of Home and Farm, in every number of which will be found a fail 
list of premiums off«r - men copies free. 


THE WESTERN RURAL. 


The Best,Most Largely Circulated,and Leading Agrioultural 
and Family Weekly Paper. 


" [tis conducted by a Practical Farmer. It is ably ed ited in allited mta, it is ag 
\ and ap & the times. It is siways the farmers’ ally and most consistentexponent. It is 


ONLY “FARMERS ORGAN,’ 
and the only coasistent advoca e of (‘heap fransportation to the Sea Board, and just and equal local raliroad 
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=— NEW DRESS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 
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ve, progressive, 


We have br ought THE WESTERN RURAL out in a complete new dress, and will add other improvements, 
which will greatly enhance its genera! appearance. 


Special Reduction 


Our regular price heretofore has been §2 00 per year. We have now reduced the price to 91.65 per year. 
To every farmer into whose hands this advertisement may fall, we make the following s iM offer with the 
expectation day uading you to take the paper, and through you to secure the subsc loas of your ‘neigh- 
s 


bor. aud frie 
For$ 65 in advance. we will send you weekly the 52 numbers of THE WESTERN By “AL for 1880, and ia 


addition the remaining numbers of this year from the time we receive your money, FREE 

If you #11l subscribe yourseif, and will induce one of your friends who is not now a subscriber to do likewise, 
we willsend the two papers tne above length of time for §2 80; being $1 @ each. 

If you will take the paper yourself oe us three new subscribers we will send the four coptes to 
addresses for the length of time as above for $5 40: being §1 3% each For four subscribers at §1. 65 each (96 @.) 
we will send four copies as above, and one extra copy free the same length of time. as a reward w you for your 
efforts in onr behalf. 

For a club of & subscribers at §1 5° each ($12 00) we will send yee an extra as above 

For each additional sab«cribor after you have sent usa club of § we will Lake 91.2) net 

In the above offers you are at liberty to either charge the subscribers §1. 66 each, and retain the difference for 
your trouble, or w g ve each the benefitof the redaction. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


Send your name and P ©. address, and the name and addresses of your neighbors and friends, and we will 
send free samples to each so that each one can examine the paver before sabsecribing. 

Do not fail visubseribe atonce The earlier you do so the more you will get for your money. 

Money sent by Post-office Urder or Kegistered Letter is stour risk Address all letters to 


THE WESTERN RURAL, Carcaoo, Itt. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY. 


A Live. Sparkling, Il'ustrated Magazine for Boys an‘ Girls and Older People with Young Hearts (Contains 
32 large pages of illustrations and reading matter of that character best calculated to amose and instruct the 


oun 
. . PRICE 61.00 PER YEAR, OR ONE MONTH ON TRIAL FOR 10 CENTS 
We will send it one year free to the Boy or Girl who will fre us two subscribers for the WESTEHN KUBAL 


at $1 65 each, or two new subscribers for MONTHLY at §ieach Address, 
MILTON GEORGE Posctussaer Cuicaeo Ii 


in Prices! 
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Jenkins Department. 


FASHION NOTES. 


O convey an idea of the enormous variety 
and richness of the new dress fabrics is 
no easy task; two Kinds of plush stand 
in the front rank; one of these is the 
modern waterial of the name, the other ap 
imitation of the plush used in the reign of 
Louls XVI; shot and ribbed velvets and 
brocaded cashmeres will be in great vogue. 
These Casnweores nave dark, pista g rounds, 
with small patterns in many colors biended 
together, but always with one color predomt- 
nating. Toe designs are a reminiscence of 
the branching patterns of the last century. A 
new kind of Turkish cashmere has the ground 
in blended pais colors, instead of one shade, 
with a curiously-mixed pattern combining 
palms with shadowy Pompadour flowers and 
toe design of a Turkey carpet 
A material which is much admired is ln- 
dias Mousec\ine de laine, now made thicker 
aad transfor med into a species of light cloth. 
vood cheviots and otner English fabrics of 
rather coarse make,in biack or bronse, with 
ao almost invisivie mixture of red or dark 
wreea specks, are used for walking costumes. 
Magnificwat bail tollettes will be made of 
Japanese and Persian tissues embroidered 
with goid aod colored stones, and of armure, 
which, being iteeif such @ beautiful material, 
requires bul lituetrimming A very elegant 
Loliette is made of prune de Monsieur armure; 
toe ekirt tallies Over a deep pleating of prune 
and gold colored Pekin; the tunic is “iso of 
armure, and is simply draped on the hips by 
large bows; the bodice has « large Komeo ool- 
jar, and a small Venetian mantic of armure 
lined with gold-colored silk, and trimmed 
with chenlile. 
The names of some of the new colors are: 


blackbird, Nubian red brown, canagque (# Kind 
of red urick), fuchsia, sapphire, Hussard biue; 
Monijoye sod hoedive, two varieties of prune; 
red Violet, aud vLiue violet 

A lovely Watieanu costume is of Pekin vel- 
Vol, Diack stripes on & grey salin ground. This 
oustume has Loe front of lhe skirt of grey satin 
closeiy drawn The sides are Of Veivel, the 
back of satin and Velvet, pleated in the new 


lasnionsbile large pieats, The skirt is edged 
by & plented Nounce of salin, wilhtwo nar- 
row bauds of velvel On Lhe Nounce, The Cas- 
aque is tailor cut, and is Of palin, with deep 
basque of Velvel, And velvet parements on 
Lhe cults, 

Mouistes are making numbers of Louls AV. 


jackets, and Directolie and Kobespit rre coat 
Dodices, Of Urlenlas: Casluimere, ellber plain or 
laminated with gold or sliver, Matinesws are 
made of piniu Casuimere in all colors, and 
trimmed with bauds, four inches wide, of Og- 
ured Cashmere, they aie delightiully comfort. 
abie, as Lhey are dined with qullled silk. 

The trimming Of wantios, scaris, Visiter, and 
doimans are weost Varied ; a great deal of jet is 
used, and feathers of all kinds, from curled 
osuich feathers lo lopbophore, Guinea fowl, 
and even maraboul feathers. Passementerie, 
fancy trimmings Of Noss silk, thick rolis ol 
marabout siik in shaded colors, Matching the 
costume, are all Worn, and Chenilie [ringe will 


lake Lhe piace Of Lue crimpou braid liinges, 
which have been 60 WUch WOrk. 


Kveiy Variety of bonnet is accepted, but 
Lhere are Loree distinct Ly pes ; tue Directoire, 
which is made in numerous ways and elzes; 
Lhe KMembranudl, which is raised or drooped lo 
the wearer's will, bul is,in i) Causes, « large 
hal wilh iong feathers; and the Parisienne, a 
simple Capote in a sinall size, aud generally 
adoptod by ladies whe ovject to anything con- 
spicuous Or ecoentiic. The Directoire is made 
Ip small, medium, aud large sizes; it ls & Cal- 


eche, a Cabriviel, or a hail cabriolet, and some 
INOdistes Lave succeeded in making Loese bon- 
neta becoming by moudlifylog tbe size and 
shape & litte; a Taillon bounet, for Instance, 
for dressy occasions, 6 of dark ruby veivet, 
the brit itmexdt with ,old braid, and the Chae 
Jean ornamented Will & piume Of ruby feath- 
ers. Auolher of bronze green Velvet Is lined 
with old guviu-colored satin, and trimmed with 
bronée fealvers aud & LOW OL velvet Lo corres- 
pond. A piaio biain Diack beaver is nearly 
covered wilt Diack leathers ; \be brim is lined 
with oi gold, and Loo strings are ol Diack aud 
gold colored satin 

A Kembrandt bat of black beaver felt has 
the Dilui ralsed on one side and lowered on 
the other; very jarge leathers ornament each 
side wiltu tue heat of a golden pheasant on 
the ieit. A Van )),ck hatis of beige felt, the 
edge of the brim iiued with seal brown plusb; 
brown featbers surround the crown, and the 
trimming is completed by a piume of brown 
and beige feathers. in capotes the pretly 
biack iace Coiimacon ts elill a iavorite, but 
slighUy ailered. The crown tis covered, as be- 
tore, with the widening circies Of narrow 
Diack pieated lace; but in front fluted lace, 
like the border of a cap, is fastened down by 
a row of latge jot beads; at tho sides are two 
blue wings anda litte plume of black featb- 
ers, and the strings are of biack satin ribbon. 
Avnotber capote is of Turkish cashmere, with 
a border of Kiown plush, and two large pins 
ot Milanese gold work stuck into the cash. 
mere. The strings are of piush. 

Anotber style is a Hchu or broche cachbemire 
skilfully taken around the head, and sur- 
rounded by # garnet Velvet plaiting, making 
a bordering around the head. These coiffures 
are in imitation of the Madras turbans worn 
by Creoies. Caps are aiso made in this style. 
Tbey are Often striped crepe de Chine, trim- 
med with gilitorpaments. So many different 
styles of caps are made that it is im. 
possible to attemptto deecribe them. Every 
kind of ornament is piacec on these. Fiowers 
are used only op evening bonnets, and for 


THE SATURDAY 


dresses, and these are no longer the exquisite 
exotics of the conservatory, but flowers that 
bloom in the fields, by hedges or streams, and 
im the old-fashioned gardens, as pinks and 
larkspur, ragged robins, daisies, marigolds, 
and buttercups, and great creamy damask 
roses. 

Fur mu®@s wil! be only carried with costumes 
that are trimmed with fur ; on other occasions 
the moff will match the bonnet, and be ¢xz- 
actly in the sty!e and after the mode! of those 
ured in Loais X VI1.'s reign. 

The Pompadour mnff is very elegant, and 
yet quietin style. It is made of satin, black 
lace, and a large bouquet of dark roses at the 
side. It is also to be seen in gathered satin to 
match the color of the dress, a buillonre of 
Duchesse lace at each end, a large bow of rib- 
bon at the top, with a scarabeus on one of the 
ends. 

Another pretty mode! is of claret plush, with 
bands of gold brocaded cashmere at the ends, 
and an owl’s bead in the centre. The fots of 
lace that tall on the hand are soft and becom- 
ing. 

The length of the skirt d ennes clearly the 
occasion on which a dress is to be worn. Short 
costumes are made for the street ; dem!-trains 
for indoor wear ; and long trains for full dress 
occasions; otherwise there is no set rule. In- 
dividual tastes may be gratified, and bodices 
may be long, coatjshaped, or banded, as fancy 
dictates; while paniers and fat panels are 
equally popular. 

Casaquins, with added barques, are already 
giving way to coat bodices cut in ons, This 
new style consists of a bodice, often of mater- 
jal quite different from the dress, forming & 
long point falling on the skirt at the side, and 
with smal! coat tails prettily arranged with 
ribbon atthe back. The bodice is rounded in 
front, showing the end of a waistcoat of a aif. 
ferent material and color, and a wide band 
starting from the seam under the arm is fas- 
tened in front with a large old fashioned sil- 
ver buckle. The top opens over the waistcoat 
or a pleated chemisette of thin material, and 
large piush revers meeting at the waist are 
turned back to the shoulder bordering the 
waistooat or chemisette. 

The Letoriere coat bodice is a new model 
which will be made of plush to wear during 
the day, and for evening tollette of light col- 
ored moire; white, rose de la reine, moonlight 
blue, pale amber, and silvered periwinkie will 
be the favorite shades; the revers will be of 
lace—the finest Flemish or Brussels point,and 
the buttons of filigiee or enamel. Some of 
the coat bodices are made of Indian cashmere 
fabric striped with Brabma blue and manda- 
rin, and with a profusion of red, gold, and 
dark-green palms. Others are Indian red with 
the palms in white and bright gold, or with a 
mosaic pattern in Ceylon blue and coral red 
shaded with colored silk and gold thread. 
These fabrics (cachemtire snot in wool or in 
silk) are used tor sorties de bal and carriage 
wraps trimmed with brown or black for bor- 
ders, for trimming dresses, and above all, for 
Ccasaqgue Corsages to be worn witb all skirts, as 
I stated some time ago, predicting the great 
success of this fashion. Every lady has one 
or more old skirts without the waists, which 
always wear out sooner than the rest of the 
dress, and which may be transformed into a 
modern toilette by means of a casaque of 
broche cachemtire. 

Polonaises are now called overdresses by 
Parisian dressmakers, and many of them are 
made with panier drapteries. Among the new 
fancies is that of cutting the edges of the 
fronts of basqued bodices into elongated 
squares Or battiements, corded or piped. 

Buttons play an important role in the dress 
of to-day, and there is such a variety in thei, 
that to describe even the leading features 
would be a laborious task. Pearl, steel, silver, 
cashmere, Japanese, painted china and wood, 
enamelled, embroidereu, crochet, gimp, and 
plain buttons are all worn The approved 
style for simple costumes are of black corozo, 
the fineély-grained wood of a kind of palm 
tree, which takes a brilliant polish. Sometimes 
the monogram on the corooet of the wearer 
is cut on these buttons, in the same manner as 
on steel buttons. Another novelty in buttons 
consists in making them of the material used 

for trimming the dress ; but, instead of cover- 
ing moulds with the fabric, they are mounted 
on metal with rims of steel, gilt. or jet. An- 
other variety is a set of cream white porcelain 
buttons, hand-painted, each button Dearing a 
different device—such as a bird, a bee, a but 
terfiy, a flower, etc. A coat takes ten of such 
buttons—six for the front, two of the larger 
size for sleeves, and two for the back of the 
waist. Some of these painted and enamelled 
buttons cost as much as four do!lars each, but 
then they are small works of art; tor their 
production they require not only a certain 
amount of talent, but great taste. The new- 
est jet buttons for velvet coats are large and 
smoothiy polished ones, and are sewn on 
through two gold-rimmed eyes that orna- 
ment the centre. 





Fireside UOhat. 


NE of the latest novelties tn fancy work 
oo is the revival of the ribbon em- 
b ery, which, however, is not likeiy 
to become popular, On account of its ex- 
orbitant crst. 

In truth, amateurs have but iittie time to in 
vent any thing, 80 busy are they in hunting up 
antiquilies and puzzling their brains for some 
expedient to turn them to the best account. 
B: sides, woven mate: tials and ribbons are so 
poagneeety decorated that —7 make band em. 

roi eu nous; and if any work be at. 
temp it is merely the gold and silver out- 
lining their splendid patterns, more for 
amusement than any real purpose. Anyhow, 
it is always a pleasure to ment with a fine spec. 
imen of n work: as, for instance, an arm. 
chair in gray satin, decorated on the wide seat 
with a superb ; in tront ap ia 

roud head and breast, padded in relief, while 
yi Ig yh in the rear ; the 
8 mi-ciroular back nine divisions, each 








EVENING POST. 


Gisplaying & single procpel> jeorensing grea. 
in the the rest decreasin - 
est in contrenna & 


Some residents of the country devote their 
spare moments to spray work; they dispose 
automn leaves in eo saa either on 
wood, velvet, etc., and spiu round them in 
the usual way. This process has lately been 
muchtmproved upon Toinexperien hands 
it offers two great objections—tbe manipula. 
tien and fixing of the brittle leaves, and the 
difficulty of obtaining a good variety OF! jate, 
boxes have been prepared, containing 4 regu. 
lar colleetion of card-board flowers and fo!ll- 
age; these do not require such delicacy of 
touch, and are easily pinned. The ground 
mav be either splashed or washed over with 
contrasting color, then leaves and flowers are 
removed, and the veining, stamens, and other 
finishing toucbes put in witha fine brusb. 
Sach an easy met calls for no previous 
knowledge of painting, and ‘s far more orna- 
mental! than the plain ink spattering; by its 
means can be got up cushbions,and various 
medailions. To the botanical student it will 
come very bandy for portraying specimans 
which cannot be preserved in another way. 
Very pretty hand ecreens deserve a mention 
for their peculiarity. Slightly oval-shaped, 
they are com of a kind of coarse open 
linen, very similar to that used by cheesemak- 
ers and pastryoooks. On this material a land- 
scape is wrought in very fine wool, intermin- 
gied with chenille or silk, ana in the fore- 
grouod stand in relief,andin a graceful atti- 
tude, 4 inch figures dressed up like dolls in the 
richest materials, their beads and hands being 
in painted cardboard. The subjects generally 
chosen as most picturesq ue are Outdoor scenes, 
animated with shepherdesses and peasants. 
In other screens of satin cloth, the figures are 
merely — in the centre with no surround- 
ings; t represent negroes with their red 
stri suits and banjos, Pierrots, elegant 
brides, etc. The dressings and gumming of 
these dolls is not anys, it requires an art 
taste and very deft ngering, which gives a 
certain value to such knickknacks. 

Ortental embroidery and tissues are in much 
vogue. Charming mats are contrived with the 
coe squares, lining them with red twill, 
and inserting a ding of nerfumed wadding, 
double folds of fannel or swansdown. A va- 
riegated chintz galloon not only binds the 
edge, but protects beyond inch-wide scallops 
of waved, fringe l!ke loops. The whole is set 
off by the indispensable fluffy tassels,sewn on 
underneath, in order to spread flat on the ta- 
bie. The well known linen embroidery. often 
tinselled, comes in wel! tor gipsy and Queen 
Anne tables,either as squares or bands. They 
tashion also pretty top cusnions,and the scraps 
are ea mingled with any kind of applique 
work. 

The most aovel lamp shades are those recall- 
ing in shape Japanese or Chinese architecture. 
We will explain one of this kind, which is uttl- 
ized as a shade or flowerpot cover. Takea 
ae of cardboard, seven and one-quarter 
nches by five inches, divide by a central per- 

ndicular,and at the lowest part shape a two- 
nch curve from ite extremities, draw on each 
side a hollow line as far as one and a half 
inches from the top and one inch trom the 
middle. Separate the upper edge into two half- 
inch scallops, and above, on either side, draw 
the scroll pendants often seen on frames of 
Japanese hall lanterns. Cut out twelve of 
these divisions, gum them together, and, if in- 
tended for a lamp,told them lengthways. Bore 
in each a central hole two inc down, and 
nearly at the top two smaller ones to receive 
a thread of ribbon, which may draw up the 
shade. Painting, decalcomanie, and ferns un- 
der net, will all make a pretty decoration. 
When employed as a flower pot cover, the or- 
nament is inverted, and the pieces laced or 
bound together. Tiny tassels dangle like bells 
all round. The border and central adorn- 
ments consist of a painted or embroidered 
blossom ; for the latter the desi¢n is drawn 
on cardboard and pricked in Kindergarten 
style. To our fancy this model looks better as 
a flower-pot cover than a shade, especially 
when surrounding those iarge vases, which, 
filled up with a variety of blossoms. brighten 
every me. A charming sofa blanket or 
couvrette may be made of squares of two co!- 
ors in Berlin wooi. The size of each square is 
that by having twenty-four stitches on the 
crotchet in crotchet tricotee. The colors that 
I saw were pale blue and maroon. In the cen: 
tre of the blue there was a star of gold-colored 
filoselle,with a stitch in biack worked between 
each ray, and the same in the middle of the 
maroon squares. After a sufficient number are 
made, each square is joined tothe next by three 
rows of black Berlin wool, with a smal! cross 
in gold-colored flloselle worked on the middia 
row at intervals. I think our readers will like 
this pattern, as it is very handsome when fin- 
ished. Fringe te added after. 

A _ 

PENALTIES OF ETIQUETTE —Many have not 
heara the story of Lhe Queen of Charles LI.,who 
fell off her Lorseand hung by the stirrupinthe 
presence of ber forty three attendants, “The 
sight was grievous,” says an old author, “but 
the forty-three stood still and gazed at itin an- 
guish deep and sad and motionless, because 
the grand equarry, whose peculiar right it was 
to unhook the royal ankle on such occasions, 
rarpened to be somewhere else. Her Majesty 
would have remained suspended there indefi- 
nitely, if @ good-hearted, but uninetructed 
meg tf bad not taken upon himself to re- 

ease her. He received several donbioons tor 
his ‘useful services, but was condemned to 
banishment for his unpardonable indiscre 
tion.”” Still more lamentable was the case of 

eg 11I., who, finding the fire was too hot 
for his royal well-being, told the Marquis de 
Pobar to put itout. But the Marquis could not 
be induced to do 80, because fire extinction 
was One of the attributions of the Duke de 
Useda,:who, most fortuitously, was at that mo. 
ment bunting in Catalonia. So the King, who 
of course could not condescend to give way to 
fre—fre being bound togive wayito kin sat 
majestically and scorchingly still,grew far too 
warm jor health, got erysipelas, and thereby 
dted. Karly French etiquette was almost as 
extreme as thatof Spain. Arm.-chairs, backed 
chairs, and stools were, as Voltaire says, im. 
portant objects of politics and illustrious 
subjects of quarrels. Voitaire goes On © sa 
that Mademoiselle spenta quarter of her lite 
in mortal tribulation of disputes about ber 
seats; Ought she to sit in @ certain room upon 
& chair, or upon a stool, or not sit down at all? 
Tbe woole Court was in emotional perplexit 
avout these insoluble d: ficulties. Even the 
king himself was not free trom the obii 
of sittin gation 
g according to regulation. If he con- 
descended to visit a courtier tl] in bed, ett- 


could permit @ subject to induige { ared 
recumbency in bis resence; co when thene 
was coming to # sick-room, a second bed w 4 
prepared beforehand, and the conversation 
Lon se ” = ow ek of mutual horizontality 
a ‘chelieu in t 
Tarascon; and Louis X1V did the cause whan 


he went to see t , 
Mai piaguet. he Marshal de Villars after 








Words of love are truly works of love. 











where a will can be 

E. E. 8 , (Cabell, W. Va. }—You send 
and if it'is worth publishing we w: st on 
pleasure. 


re. 
3D de . Mich.)—If anythi 
(iifrom the light tweed cnet et remove t 


ing stains coat, it is ++ tad 
jum A little plece must be moistenedand oa 
tiecs it. a rub. 


BR XK. (Uheshire, V. H.)—You rcome 
t Cesenlp you mention by ‘enrnee’ - 
udy. ere are Do special that 
comenens for the parpose. — wecen re 
P. E. (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Never 
fashiovable TS do call you Old tae 
Your future husband wil! like you all the better f 
the traits which induce them thus to designate you” 
CONSTANT, (Providence, R. L.)—According to your 
t is in & precarious condition 
submitted to a competent oey- 


list as soon as bie. In the mean 
eyes all — time give your 


EaRDLEY. (Philadelphia. Pa.)—There | 
of filrtation that we are aware of base‘ apoa the aan 
2. 4) Am ny are —1~ c= the partie: separate it 
wou quite correc mn keep com 4 
the tales are shown to be lies. pany, when 

CRICKET, (Andrew. Mo )—A face shou 
fat aoe See ee There is a oy oo this ne 
red and chapped by washing in cold water 
should therefore use warm weber, + They 

STOW EWALL, (#tafford, Va. }—Differen 
tribate a different number 7 ce eeaneare at 
He is regarded however by the best authorities 
having written only thirty-seven. These are . 

printed in what are considered complete edi 
of his works. 

I, N. (Elbert. Ga.)—We have repeatedly stated 
a young lady should not be forward ay pr hy 
but should compel her lover to lay siege to the citadel 
of her heart in due form. But, of course, when he 
once calls upon her to surrender, she can do so as 
**unconditionally’* as she pleases, 

Forest, (Carroll, Md,)}—It would be a great 

et folly for you, a youth of twenty. to marty * a, 

‘eight or nipe years’’ your senior. In making the 
gh AY your cone an, ineaperanio 
much more rensibie she is than you are. 

8. L. ¥. (Winn. La.)—A young lady shou able 
to make up ber own min4 on the auestion of anon 
ahusband. In the case to which y~u refer, where she 
halts between wealth and f. ip on the one hand, 
and ieveand fmeety A on the other, the chances are 
that she will regret her choice, whichever it may be, 

B R. D. (Huron, O.)—When a you lady 
formally engaged to a gentleman, and he dice befor. 
the marriage. she may with propriety wear mourn- 
ing forhim; but it is not necessary. It being pure 
mater of feeling, rather thau of etiquette, there is no 
precise rule for the t'me the mourning is to be worn. 

Ero Tie. (Somervet, Me. )—The is not to 
condnct the lady to the altar. cae) ap by as 
the person who acts in the capacity of a father, should 
dothis. When the y is conciuded, it is not 
the dnty of the bridegroom to salute the bride; it was 
the old-fashio ed way, but it is not tolerated by eti- 
quette now-a-days, 

K. B. (Washington, Pa.)}—The Turkish language is 
commonly catied **‘Usmaall,’’ jast as our lang is 
called ‘*English.’’ It is a compouad of other - 
guages, but is as rich and shed atany other lan 
guageinthe world Sir William Jones praised its 
*‘admirable digaity,’’ and Jaubert considers it **the 
most perfect that can be.*' 

P K. (Pike, 1ll,)—Perhaps your unfortunate habit 
of Ley wee A and your constant complainings. are 
what have driven your elsewhere for com- 
fort. A fretful, complaining wife is rather more than 
most men can endure—is, in fact, about the greatest 
domestic nulsance conceivable, with the single ex- 
ception of a fretful, complaining busband. 

A. Y. (Knox, Ky )—-Any of the three forms of ex- 
pression which you submit—namely, **There has been 
a mistake made.'’ **There has been made a mistske,’’ 
or **A mnistake has been made,’’ is correct; but 
second form. ‘**There has been madeamistate.'* is 
awkward and exceptional, Lt should only be used in 
verse, where tt might be required in order to give the 
right accent or measure. 

P. R. (Kershaw, 8. C.)—A dandy is not *necessa- 
rily a fool.’’ «n the contrary a thorough-bred dandy 
isapttolea p-rson of unusual ability in many re- 
spects. Beau Brummel, for instance, was & man of 
fine talents; and bad his moral qualities been equal to 
his intellectual endowments, be might have run a 
gent. instead of a Gr 44 novel and eccentric, career. 

ut an inferior dandy is usually among the most con- 
temptibie of the human species. 

©. M, (Fayette, Tex.) —When inbaling air that is 
dusty, or bad smelling, or otherwise impure, one 
should draw the breath slowly through the nostrils, 
in this way. the dust and other impurities are in part 
arrested in the moist and narrow passages and 
are prevented from being thrown upon the lu 
W ben we breathe t the mouth, the are ca 
more pn! thither. y would lengthe 
lives by resolutely breathing through the nostrils. 

G. B. H_ (West Philadelphia, Pa.)—Beavers form 
the link between the quadrupeds and the fishes, as the 
bat is the ling between the quadru and the birds 
Beavers are gnawers, rodents, with two large cutting 
teetin, which are separated from the grinders by a0 
empty space The fore-parts of the beavers a‘apt bem 
to the laud, their bind-parts for the water, their small 
forepaws with five long toes serving them as hands, 
and their larger webbed hind-feet acting as paddies 

G. KE. BR. (Shenandoah, Pa.)—The es of coal 
in the production of gas were known by the ancien, 
aud practically used by that woaderlul people, 
Chinese; but it was not until 1792 that a (ere 1 4 
and an apparatus for the manafacture were erected e 
England by the inventor. Mr. W. Mardoch. Boe 
forts met with little encou ent til! 1302, when 
mapufactory of Boulton and Watt, at Hirm! =) 
was publicly illuminated with gas on the f 
the peace of Amiens. 

C,H. M | (Philadelobia. Pa.)—The policy fo 
Catholic Church is against marriage =, 
members and Protestants. Such marriages are od 
formed by priests, however. whep an express st i] be 
tion is that the children of the union shall bs 
brought up in the Catholic faith; buat of late SS 
priests object to them under any circumstances. ne 

are right, however, in rejecting at once the wite 
profess ng belief you don’t even to get the 
of your choice. 

J.J (Kent, Det. )—Where the acquaintance has beet 
an old ove, and the lovers have known each 0 it ts 10 
childhood, there is then but little to learn  gnet 
those cases where a previous know of each id 
has not been obtained—where the habits sod print, 
ples are but little ui derstood—that caation 1s wns best 
require!. A fair face and a fine figure are not the No 
credentials. Yet are they the most 8 wired to 
most likely to excite admiration. Time is req 
find out what is within the beautifal exterior. a 

ANNA B, (Burke, N. C.)—Load laughter ip 
sex, when in company. is considered, se excoeding’ 
vu'gar. The haif smile is said to indicate | itead 

ship The langh in ite torn expresses lively jor and 
.in . ; 
bied mirth. The however, is far from 
having in femaies the grace smile; 
ried t excess it becomes ridiculous, and 1s 
intoa eS y= grimace. If itis babstual, | 
totally al the face, imprints wrinkles upoD 
torts og the features, aud entirely 
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W. C. RB. (Columbia, Pa.)—A bee in the 8 
New Engiand and New York means an assem’ 


tpelitng-match fr haa, howerst, genera 
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; is pee. 

The quilting boss are aneaaet women, whe 
the frame of a ood i 1B 

Weeks. Retrestments sad beaus help vo render (be 
meeting agreeable. Apple-bees aré occasions them 
the bors assem biy to gather or 9 cul Ot 
up fordrying. Husking-bess for msKINg CTD, us 
iu barns, and bave mach frolicking. in ae” Soon 
ties whea as:ttler arrives the ag lee Oy) pie 
byt Saf te ty - > nd raising: 
bees Spelling bees are those engaged in » spelliné 
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